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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
RECENT paragraph which appeared in 
these columns has produced an echo of 
approval in far-off Nebraska, where the 
literary editor of The World-Herald of 
Omaha pays us this graceful compliment: 

“ Tae New York Tres Saturpay RE- 
view or Booxs, in referring to the deluge of weak, 
wishy-washy stuff which has been turned out by the 
cartload and labeled ‘ historic novels,’ was the first to 
give voice to the disgust deeply felt by the reading 
public. * * * The reading public was delighted 
with the first historical novels, which came out be- 
cause they were really historical and were written by 
men of ability. What we have now is the avalanche of 
imitators, who, being devoid of creative power, are 
casting discredit upon really good work which pre- 
ceded them. And the public is as tired of this stuff as 
is the editor of Tue Times.” 

We recollect being told the other day by the repre- 
sentative of a publisher of books, some of which fall 
within the category mentioned by our friend in the 
West, that the cry of the West was for just such bodks 
and that what the East called “ literary merit” would 
be wasted out there. We thought he was mistaken, 
notwithstanding the fact that he had just returned 
East from what he called “an extraordinary business 
trip,” and @e told him so. 
wrong. The West may desire more action and drama 
in novels than the East, for it is in the atmosphere 
there. But we have yet to learn that its intelligent 
conception of what constitutes literature is different 
from ours. 


Now we are sure he was 


————_—_—__——_— 

In the January Forum Prof. Brander Matthews 
plays the réle of a gentle Boswell in an attempt to ex- 
plain and elucidate the critical acumen of Mr. Howells. 
There are doubtless many who will consider that such 
an exposition of Mr. Howells’s motives in dissecting, 
say Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray, have long required 
explanation. Others will not. For them the persop- 


YORK, 


| novelists of the past 





a ticket for 
But the Institution intervened, in the shape | 





TIMES. 


SATURDAY. 


of Mr. Howells in the field of criticism is per- 


DECEMB 
ality 


fectly natural. Iconoclast though he may be in a cer- 


tain sense, he is no irreconcilable, and his work in 


literary criticism has been a valuable and constant 


balance wheel to the development of literary taste in | 


the youth of this country. Besides 


Mr. Howells's literary criticisms without being struck 
by their hopeful tone and their immeasurable optim- 
ism for the future. Prof. Matthews rightly says: 


Just as he drew attention to the defects of certain 


tain writers of the present and which the duller senses 
of the public had not recognized adequately 


Russia does most things in ways that appear curi- | 


ous to us. Tolstoi was excommunicated, for the Holy 


Synod wished to set its stamp of disapproval upon his | 


works. Now it is Gorki’s turn. Surprised and annoyed 
at the fame which this author has won abroad and 
fearing lest, as he comes from the common people, he 
may have some unpleasant things to tell, the Russian 
institution, we learn from the Paris papers, decided to 
It happened in this way: In Novem- 


’ to leave St. Peters- 


send him East. 
ber Gorki received an “ invitation 
burg and go to Nijni Novgorod. Inadvertently he took 
Moscow. 
cheer him. 
of the police, at an intermediate station. The police 
caused the carriage in which Gorki was traveling to be 
uncoupled and had it attached to another engine, which 
of 


phrase 


whirled the author “in the direction 


the 


poor away 


Caucasus ""—-a beautiful and significant 


that. 
_ 


“ The 


was 


Thomas Wright's exhaustive work, Corre- 


of William 


mentioned in a cable dispatch to Tue Times SATURDAY 


spondence Cowper,” which 
Review or Booxs, and upon which the author has been 
engaged for over two years, is now in the hands of its 
London publishers. It will also te biought out in Amer- 
ica, It contains about 1,050 letters, of which 200 are 
practically new. Of a hundred of the letters no one but 
Mr. Wright has copies, the originals being destroyed. 
The annotations, which throw light on many hitherto 
obscure passages of Cowper, include gleanings from 
the old people of Olney and Weston and from manu- 


scripts in the hands of private persons, 





Those of us who remember the pleasant sweetness 
and light brought into infantile life by Kate Green- 
away will be glad to learn that, although her recent 
death passed almost unnoticed abroad, her work is now 
in a fair way to be properly memorialized. Already a 
committee has been organized to take the matter in 
hand, with Sir A. Trendell as Secretary, to whom 
communications may be sent at his home, 45 Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square, London. The precise nature 
of the scheme for a memorial has not yet been decided 
upon. In Paris, too, where Miss Greenaway’s art was 
well appreciated, there is talk of a memorial in that 
most appropriate place of all, the children’s grounds in 
the gardens of the Luxembourg. 





no one can read | 


so also he drew attention to the | 
beauty and the truth which he saw in the work of cer- | 


where crowds were waiting to | 


recently | 
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Correspondence Between Him and Wilhelm as 
Prince, King, and Emperor—Relations with 
Queen Victoria, Napoleon HI, @c. 

THE New York« 


? 


Reviewed for Times SatTurDAy R 


Or by 
CHARLES de KAY, 
ERMANY was so 


for those of her 


uncomfortable a place 
ambitious 
and 


hardship seemed 


sons who were 





her take rank with France 


tain that no 
freedom 
attained. Germany 
little States, 


each governed by a King 


| too rez no sacrifice of un- 


| bearable, provided that end was 


was a chequer board of big and each 


| determined to hold its own, 
or minor Prince who felt himself royal and the natural 
all the 
greatest 


a few 


recipient of honors due 
to the 


crities, 


and regal 


Some 


obedience 
medio- 
others were 
of the 

chaos em- 
of Germany 


conqueror were pure 


were men of and 
the 


} madhouse and t 


ability, 


limit of this side 
he 


under 


| depraved to depravity 


jail. It was into thi 
the 
that the ideas of democracy, of a republic, had been 
filtering ever since the French decapitated their King. 
| These had the Napoleonic and 
| embittered that hatred felt for Napoleon and the French 
nation, of the 
sican’s The outburst 
of 1830 came in Paris and echoed in the German mind; 
IS4S and the 

freedom, 


braced roughly general name 


ideas survived wars 


which was a natural sequence Cor- 


ambition and diplomatic wiles 

in France occurred in 
stirring of ideas 
off the yoke of the Princes 
failure. The habits of centuries 
of keeping Germans of the dif 
to one idea served to rivet their 


another outburst 


result was a partial 


attempts to throw and 
Kings, and a miserable 
and the impossibility 
ferent States steady 
chains. It was then that Bismarck came on the scene 
to take advantage of the discouragement of democracy 
union under the old political 





and lead his people to a 
difficulties, preserving most of the existing royal and 
princely houses and setting aside those ideas of repub- 
| licanism which seemed to be impossible of realization. 
To judge Bismarck and modern Germany fairly, we 
must always keep in mind the situation as it then was. 
Not that Bismarck sacrificed any longings for greater 
that his countrymen could 
not throw off their rulers. His view of the world did 
not require any such far-sighted heroism. He was all 
the stronger in the task set before him because he 
believed in God-given rulers, at least so far as the 
Hohenzollerns, his immediate masters, were concerned. 
He was like Hagen in the Nibelungenlied, who was 
capable of even defying the wishes of his master in 
order to support what he considered the dignity of 
the reigning family. And if in his latter years he did 
things that seemr to give the lie to this absolute loyalty, 
we may regard these as the acts of the old servant, 
grown gray in strenuous labor for the family, who 
cannot humanly avoid signs of anger and bitterness 
when he finds himself@et aside by some youthful scion 
of the race, who yearns to rule without the incubus 
of the old manager of the estate. 

Letters in these latest volumes of the Bismarckian 
records addressed to the King of Prussia who lost his 
mind, and to the heir, that brother of the King who 
became, largely through Bismarck’s efforts, the first 

} Seaperoe of united Germany, show Bismarck ready 
with all those twisted and slavish terms when address- 
ing members of the reigning family which are fitted in 
Germany with the title of Byzantine. 

In addressing the King of Prussia Bismarck used 
the curious lingo which is called the language of the 
Chancellery, and includes throwing one’s self, figura- 


freedom because he saw 


There is a certain coterie of English gentlemen of} tively, at the lord’s feet and using dreadful plurals and 


science who, either inspired with the idea of elevating 
literature or with the desire to receive for themselves 
some of the shekels which they consider unwo?thily 
bestowed upon the authors of suecessful contempora- 
neous fiction—or possibly stirred into action by the 
double motive—has decided to put forth a number of 
genuine historical novels, jnto which each shall at- 
tempt to place in a popular form his immense store of 
knowledge. The first expression of this new school, 
as we might call it, for the work is sure to be distinct- 
ive, will be “ Monsieur Martin,” which, as we recently 
announced, is to be a romance of Sweden in the last 
year of the seventeenth century. We are not at liberty 
to give the name of the author, but we may say without 
betrayal of confidence that he is a distinguished Oxford 
scholar. For many reasons we hope that the scheme 
will be successful and that the result may inspire 
American scholars of similar importance to do like- 
wise. It is an interesting undertakipg and one by 
which literature is sure to be enriched, even though 
all the writers shall not prove themselves to be as 
good story tellers as they are scientists. 


third persons, circumlocutions and imterpolations of 
Allerhéchst, (loft#@&t of all mankind.) as, for example, 
allerhéchst fhren Dank—allerhéchst welcher—aller- 
héchst dero Gesundheit, and so forth. Such survivals of 
a lickspittle age strike modern men as peculiarly bar- 
barie in a country of universities and learning like 
Germany, full of writers more or less profound who 
keep an eye on other nations and do not hesitate a 
moment to criticise anything of the sort in otber 
tongues, sublimely unconscious of their own likeness 
to the Chinese. 

But a literal translation of such letters into Eng- 
lish would give a very false idea, because in the course 
of time they have become as complete commonplaces 
‘as “ Your obedient servant ” attached to formal letters 
in England. Still, they are symptoms of the ideal to 
which Bismarck adhered and frequently referred, the 
ideal of the vassal who was not merely ready to aid 
his war-lord with his sword and as many soldiers as 
the law of feudality eAlled for, but with personal ser- 
vices not originally included in such conventions, In 
a letter dated November, 1865, addressed to King Wil- 
helm, his Chancellor, then pf€paring to egg Austria 
on to the fateful war which should determine finally 


“prepa eunnnge Soe, math dere gf 


» 
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which cowntry, Germany or Austria might 
claim the right to be the German Empire, 
ost a glance Lackward to 1848 and told his 
master that the events of that year, #0 
humiliating to his correspondent, then only 
Prince of Prucsia, were due only to weak- 
ness in falling to make use of the Prussian 
Army and expresses his regret that “ brill- 
fant advantages” had not been taken of 
the weakness of others—to which remark 
the King added a marginal, “ Very true!” 
Twelve years earlier the Prince of Prussia, 
writing from Cobdlenz to Bismarck, then 
representing Prussia at the session of the 
Bund in Frankfort, had recognized the am- 
bition of Prussia’s enemy on the Danube 
fin the following comment on a speech by 
Prokesch: “ What means such a historical 
deduction. from the time of Charles the 
Great onward in an assembly which has ex- 
fisted for some thirty years? Only for the 
purpose of showing that a ‘new era’ has 
begun for Germany which, it is true, pro- 


poses to preserve the many in one, but— 
only with Austria as the German Emper- 
er at the head of affairs! Voila le fin mot 
de But to reach that 
shall perhaps be compelled to say a word 
or so!’ Which shows how early Wilhelm 
and Bismarck were at one in the determina- 
thon that Prussia should seize the hegemony 
and exclude Austria, whose policy it had 
always been to keep Prussia in the second 
rank. 


la chose! goal we 


The letters between Emperor Wilhelm I 
and Bismarck, and between the latter and 
other men noted in public affairs, which are 
now published In two volumes, must be add- 
ed to the great mass of Bismarckiana al- 
ready in print. The editor, Dr. Horst Koh! 
of Chemnitz, has already done so much in 
this line that 
many volumes containing other letters and 
papers, “ Ap- 
pendix to the Thoughts and Reminiscences 
of Otto, Prince of Bismarck."’ The letters 
begin soon after the abortive attempt of 
1848 to unite Germany on democratic lines 
and close with the death of the old Em- 
peror. Thus we are disappointed here, as 
we were in Bismarck’s “ Thoughts and Re- 
minscences,"’ in the hope to obtain light on 
the last phase of Bismarck, his Chancellor- 
ship under the present Emperor, the causes 
that led his dismissal veiled under a 
willing resignation, and his feelings when 
put on the shelf in Friederichsruh. For the 
earnest student of Germany between 1548 
and 1888, however, there is much in these 
letters to help him complete the portraits 
of Wilhelm and Bismarck, although it is 
often painfully evident that the censorship 
exercised first by Bismarck himself, and 
secondly by others who are interested that 
the world should not know more of many 
matters than is good for it, has greatly re- 
duced the interest that might have been 
found in Bismarck's correspondence, had 
Even as 


he can refer in footnotes to 


He entitles these volumes 


to 


greater frankness been observed. 
it is, there is a really staggering quantity 
of Bismarckiana of which Herr Horst Kohl 


There are the twelve volumes 
in which 


seek so 


is the editor. 
of Bismarck’s political speeches, 


the famous Chancellor did not 
much to interest the representatives of 
the people as ‘tell them what was so.’ 
Then there is another volume of speeches 
between 1847 and 1895. Herr Kohl issues 
from time to time a “ Bismarck , Year 
of which six ap- 
and he has published a “ Guide 
Bismarck’s Thoughts and Remin- 


Book,” volumes have 


peared, 

Through 
iscences."" Indeed, there seems a race on 
the monuments 
many in memory of Bismarck and the vol- 
umes issued by Herr Kohl. Prince Herbert 


Bismarck also ha& edited his father's let- 


between erected in Cer- 


ters to his mother, and there are other 


of letters already published and 


to appear. 


volumes 


about 
the duel 


which 


will always pass from 
between Austria 
thanks largely to Bismarck, supported by 
admirable statesmen like Manteuffel—the 
unwieldy empire of Hungarians, Slavs, and 
utterly discomfited, to the 


History 


and Prussia, in 


Germans 
following duel between Louis Napoleon and 
the King, France 
that Germany which 


was 


Prussian between and 


3ismarck, more than 
any one man among many, welded together 
in time to beat the aggressor. These vol- 
umes cast a few rays of light on the 
of Louis Napoleon tn the mind of Wilhelm. 
Perhaps one may say th®t it was a com- 
bination of dislike 


Napoleon III. was a much more attractive 


status 


and envy. Personally 


man than his conqueror, being almost too 
accessible to ideas and ready to help men 


and great affairs. But 
scarcely please a Prince who was educated 


his career could 
in Byzantinism and placed great weight on 
the few hundred years during which the 
Hohenzollerns had been Electors and Kings. 
of Jan. 29, 1855, he writes to 


Under date 


Bismarck: 

“The Montijo marriage gives me a pleas- 
ant feeling of mental rest, because now no 
princely family in Europe need ally itself 
with this—parvenu. How Napoleon 
ing to support this episode—politically and 
‘physically ’—I am eager to see. But no 
going to sleep in our camp! But no writ- 


is go- 


NEW YORK, 


NEW YORK. SATURDAY, 


ing in a silly vein like the Kreuz-Zeltung; 
the paper is gone completely crazy! ” 
History will say whether the Emperor 
who married the woman he loved and 
laughed at Kings whose ancestors were 
parvenus in 1700, or the dewcendant of thore 
Kings who makes that marriage the occa- 
sion for a gross slur, was the better man 
Withelm’s envy of the man who dared 
choose his own wife instead of allowing 
himeetf to be tied to a person he did not 
love is shown in 1863, when Bismarck 
briefly notifies him that Rouher reports the 
taking of Mexico City by French troops, 
The King’s marginal grow! is “ He's tn 
luck,” while Blemarck wrote below tn 
French, “ Provided it can last.” In a let- 
ter of 194 the King alludes to Napoleon 
as the “arch foe.” Curious to find Bts- 
marck in 1806 urging the King to accept 
the invitation of Benedetti, then Ambassa- 
dor from Berlin, to an evening 
party with entertainment Ap- 
parently Bismarck urged it on the general 
principle of keeping France pleased while 


France at 
dramatic 


Austria was being settled with. It was this 
same Benedett! who saw the 
King at Ems, interview, 
torted by the press and purposely garbled 
by Bismarck, precipitated the Franco-Ger- 


Prussian 


and whose dis- 


man war, 

As the Polish 
now it will 
allusions in these 
loyalty of the Prussian Poles. 
of Jan. 24, 1865, 
himself very bitterly 
sire of the Poles to separate from Prussia 
and the demonstration at Posen to the ef- 
fect that their delegates would not be pres- 
ent at the coronation ceremonies in Kinigs- 


question is up again just 


to note 
volumes to the lack 
Under 


the 
of 
date 


repay a reader 


King Welhelm expresses 


on the manifest de- 


berg. 

Bismarck’s contempt for deliberative as- 
semblies which was in the 
manner and contents of his speeches in the 
Prussian Landtag old Reichstag 
buiiding in the Leipziger Strasse 
his 
In 1854 he remarks that Prussia 


so apparent 
and the 
appears 
early in correspondence with Prince 
Wilhelm. 
cannct get on if it ie exposed to interference 
by a majority in the of a 
State loan, or if the phantom of public 
opinion, *“‘ borne by a press whose mechan- 
ism I know from personal inspection,” 
should make men's minds waver in a really 
critical moment. That Bismarck thorough- 
ly understood Wilheim is clear enough, He 
suggests his own resignation in 1863 when 
Wilhelm listens to the counsels of others, 
and in February, 1869, 
letter from his sovereign going over his rea- 
sons for fresh claim to withdraw from State 
service and practically begging and insist- 
ing, that he shall stick. Undoubtedly Bis- 
marck's bad health in this case was real, 
not merely diplomatic. In 1873 
writes again, setting forth the 
of allowing von Arnim to remain as Am- 
bassador to France and interfere with his 
policy, says that a suggestion to London 
that Arnim be 
ceived with horror, owing to Arnim’s repu- 
tation for intrigue and lying, and generally 
make him out a combination of Catiline 


and Beelzebub. Perhaps to appease him the 


party event 


receives a very long 


3ismarck 
unfairness 


transferred thither was re- 


Emperor sends him the diploma as heredi- 
tary back from March 21, 
1871. such a ras- 
cal as Bismarck states, or merely dared to 


have opinions of his own, is of small im- 


Prince, to date 


Whether von Arnim was 


portance; he was ground fine under the iron 
heel of the Chancellor. 

The between Bismarck 
Crown Princess Victoria, eldest 
of Queen Victoria wife 
the imperial throne, are hardly 
these letters. There is a pleasant note from 


relations and the 
daughter 
the heir 


touched 


and of to 


in 


her to him which means nothing. More 


light is thrown on her mother. 
ter dated April 3, 1866, 
the pressure brought to bear on his master 
by the Queen. After 
Duke Ernst of Coburg as an antagonist of 
his master’s policy four years, 
of directed against 
himself which came from Queen Victoria by 
way of the Crown Prince to the 
the protests 
back. 
renewal 


Bismarck resents 


savagely assalling 


for he 


speaks insinuations 
Frederick 


knowledge of Emperor and 


behind 
there was talk 


against such interference his 


In 1875 when 


of the war of Germany against France the 


of a 


British Queen again excites Bismarck's 
wrath by interfering. 
to say that war should 
marks that it 
France assurances that war could not take 
place under conditions. He 
that perhaps Count Miinster, 
Ambassador to France, 


Bismarck takes pains 


not occur, but re- 


would be a mistake to give 
certain sug- 
Ger- 
to 
be seen that such was the case, and thinks 
that if he did a suggestion to 
spread he was thing. A 
passage in this letter: “I am too little ac- 
quainted with the the 
Queen to have an opinion,”’ &c., shows un- 
the studied moderation the boiling of 
rage at British interference, If any 
knew and understood Queen Victoria 
her favorite Beaconsfield, (whom the 
Emperor also mentions once in a somewhat 


gests 
man allowed it 
allow such 
doing the right 
idiosyncrasies of 


der 
his 

one 
and 


slighting way,) it was Bismarck. 
As time went on the peculiar phraseology 
and eccentric spelling shown early by the 


In a let- | 
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DECEMBER 28, 
Emperor became more apparent. He for- f 
gets t put in words and otherwise ex- 
hibits failing powers. But his trust in his 
mighty Chancellor never wavers. In De- 
cember, 1881, the Emperor writes to him 
about a dream that frightened him, and the 
same day Bismarck answers with the story 
of a dream that occurred to him in 1863, In 
which he thought he was riding along 
& precipice on a path that got narrower 
and nerrower owing to a mountainside. 
All at once he struck the rocky side of 
the path with his whip and called aloud to 
God; whereupon the wall fell “like a fly 
in a theatre,” and he beheld before him a 
broad path with an outlook on hills and 
“as in Bohemia,” with Pfussien 
troops and filings, and as he woke he 
thought of sending an account of it to his 
Majesty. He ends by suggesting that the 
Emperor's bad dream was 


forest 


occasioned by 
scenes in the Partia- 
ment, to 
unimportant such rows are. 


These late letters have more sympathetic 


accounts of the stormy 


and sets forth his master how 


traits than the others, which are often dry 
and brief to an extraordinary degree, lack- 
The 


‘ellor ¢ 


ing in aimosphere and background. 
old the old Cha 
changing about their 
something human. 

that 
impression 


Emperor and 
illnesses 
It 
one gains from 
that Wilhelm 
men who offered 
special attractions of intercourse with their 


notes pre 


sent cannot be 


said, however, these 
letters 


or his vizier were 


an either 


any 


fellow men apart from the glamour which 
the they 
Neither has wit, mellowness, 

curious to 
Manteuffel 
stronger the 
interesting personality 
few 


belong to occupied. 
bonho- 


much 


positions 
nor 
mie, and it is see how 
better 


much 


German writes, how 


impression of 


the 


is an 


alert, in com- 
him 


Very 


paratively letters we have from 
in the 
likely the latter was the only man in Ger- 
many bark of 
Prussia through the shoals and baffled the 


schemes of Austria and France, while seiz- 


than many from Bismarck. 


who coull have steered the 


ing on every advantage as it came in sight. 
Isut the reader who cares neither for Greek 
nor though well 
that things should have turned out as they 


Trojan, enough content ! 


did, may be pardoned for regretting that 
in the carrying on of 


there was not more color. 
How 


such great deeds 
The 


much 


question 


comes involuntarily, of color, 
how much of human liveliness has been 
cut out of these letters? From what we 
know of the possibilities of censorship in 
Germany we may guess that all 
is the bare bones of Wilhelm’s 
ccrrespondence with his great Chancellor. 

CHARLES DE KAY. 


we get | 


intimate 


Four Boys in a Yawl.* 


The mental digestion of young readers-—- 
like their physical—is capable of feats at 
which their elders can only look with | 
amazed awe. The same boys who find no 
pabulum in Scott and Cooper will 
medjocre tales of adventure, singly or in: 
neverending courses, with an avidity worthy 
a beiter obje .. Of stories of adventure, 
then, there can apparently never be too ! 
many, and Russell Doubleday’s ‘‘ Year in 
a Yawl"’ will no doubt win him a wide 
circle of juvenile readers, for it is in many 
respects superior to most of its class. 

It is the tale of the adventures of four | 
young men who cruise from Lake Michi- | 
gan down the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers 
to the Gulf of Mexico, then around Florida 
and up the Atlantic Coast to the Hudson, 
and thence home again, 7,000 miles alto- 
gether, in a thirty-foot boat built by one 
of their number. The astonishing variety | 
of “‘ moving accidents by flood and field, ; 
of most disastrous chances, of hair-breadth 
escapes,”” they experienced strains prob- 
ability to the utmost, The rapidity with 
which dangers crowd upon them jis almost } 
incredible, Their boat is caught In the} 
floating ice of the Mississippi and engulfed 
the bridges refuse to open in 
time, and the boat barely escapes destruc- 
tion from a passing steamer. 
fraught with harrowing perils spring 
in the twinkling of an eye, while 


anchors and sticking fast to sandbanks 
are mere everyday occurrences. In one 
case all the money is stolen by a pick- 
pocket, but (most incredible of all) is hap- 
pily recovered. The author shows lack 


devour 


of 


in eddies; 


up 


of 


perspective as well as of humor in treating | 
who |} 


the dangers—which 
travels at all must necessarily encounter— 
S80 very much au grand serieux. 

The most delightful part of the narrative 
is that in which the charms the Gulf 
region and the real South are described 
The unciouded skies, the warm breezes, the 
lazy lapping of the waves on the yaw! sug- | 
gest a picture of dolce far niente—sweet 
the reader, but not for many days to Mr. 
Doubleday’s energetic heroes. A 
of interesting description, too, is that of the 
nomadic population of the river, the | 
sponge fisheries in the Gulf. 

The monotony of the 
mentality indicate the writer's immaturit 
The ever-recurring favorable breeze that 
springs up just in time, the insistence 
the wonderful qualities of the yacht 
only less wearisume than to told 
least half a dozen times that these 
had achieved the impossible, and that their 


some of any one 


of 


to 


good bit 


or of 


method and senti- 


on 
are 
at | 
boys 


be 


*“A YEAR IN A VYAWL. A True Tale of the ! 
Adventures of Four Boys in a Thirty-foot | 
Yaw! By Russell Doubleday From 
log of Capt. Ransom 12mo Pp. vil 
With seventeen illustrations, New 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25. 
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1901. 
heroism was unparalleled, The most ar- 
dent hero-worshipper Iikes to find his own 
heroes, and the wayfaring man (even 
theugh he be a boy) finds such constant 
repetition a bit palling. The truth is that 
mcst boys would be very glad to seize the 
opportunity of leaving school for a year 
and of crulsing about the seas, without 
feeling that they evinced abnormal pluck 
or extraordinary heroism 

Mr. Doubleday’s volume claims only to be 
a tale of adventure, and perhaps it 4s not 
quite fair to criticise the lack of character 
differentiation and the rather cheap snd 
vulgar humor. But even though a book ts 
mot to be judged as literature, the siyle 
should be less unequal *han it is here. The 
attempt at realiem in the dialogue has 
resulted In much slangy and inconsequen- 
tial twaddle, which perhaps fairly repre- 
sonts America’s limited stock of 
ideas and of words—a lamentable commen- 
tery if true But the author himself is 
guilty of a number of ineleganctes of style 
and grammatical blunders worthy of his 
heroes. Boys may not criticise expressions 
like: “Who from that time his friends 
were apt to call ‘Cap,"” “On either side 
of the cabin were the bunks,” “ the hardest 
they had ever yet encountered,” “a batch 
of letters events were still dated on 
the time of "; but it is a pity they 
should mar readable narra- 
tive. 


Young 


ao” 
the war 
the dashing, 


very attractively bound 
illustrated by 
repreductions from photographs. 
the Gulf and “ The 
from clouds ""—are re- 
irtistic and full 
charm, 


he volume is 
and beautifully 
half-tone 


seventeen 


Coast”’ 
the 
in composition 


Two—* 
mcon broke 
markuably 
of puoeti 


The Making of a Country Home.* 


Few things are more deplorable in mod- 
ern American life than the loss of the home 
longing and love, which were wont to be 
distinctively marked traits of the Anglo- 
Saxon. No sacrifice of the household gods 
is row considered too great if only one 
may the eyelids, as it were, to 
metropolitan excitements. The hum of the 
trolley, the rush of the “L,"”" have grown 
more musica! in our ears than the singing 
of birds the murmur of streams; we 
prefer electric lights to the glory of the 
sunset and the silver radiance of the moon. 
A“ flai”’ in midst of the rush and the 
rumble, the clang and the clatter, is worth 
many times over the charm of “a cot be- 
side a rill," or even of a goedly mansion 
outside the charmed circle of a great city. 

To counteract this tendency “* The Making 
Country Home" has been written. 
The author avers that his hope as well as 
his purpose is “to encograge and stimu- 
late other ordinary men who have the ca- 
pacity to long for a home,” and so alluring 
is this record that one would think subur- 
must needs enjoy at once 
* boom.” 


hang on by 


and 


ine 


ban real estate 
a mighty 

John Dennison, the hero, earns a salary 
of $2,400 a year, lives in a fiat with his 
wife and baby on Fifty-eighth Street, pays 
three-fourths of his salary to the landlord, 
the grocer, and the tailor, and “ nurses a 
contented mind by going to Central Park 
on Sunday morning, and the theatre on 
Wednesday night.” The author aptly char- 
acterizes this as “ canned life. Domesticity 
tins. Every joy embalmed and labeled 
and kept on a shelf. Duties in a row, al- 
ways needing the same old opener, and all 
having the same taste. Pickled surprises, 
amusements, concentrated re- 
Modern conveniences on wires. Im- 
mortal souls in model prisons.” 

Just how John Dennison changed all this 
into life, full of ‘“‘ bounty and 
sunshire,’ book very pleasantly and, 
upon the whole, very practically, tells. He 
was happy in the locality of his home, 
which, by the bye, we would Mr. Mowbray 
had kept seeret, lest that surprisingly beau- 
tiful bit of rusticity "’ should be 
widely too multitudinously 
We shall never forget the rapture 
discovery, nor our grateful 
that hands had 
thus far spared a Beulah Land, scarce a 
biscult’s toss from Manhattan. 
the lot 
from the 
with that 
aleeper 


ligion 


unecanned 


the 


‘absolute 
too discovered, 
of 
amazement 


our own 


sacrilegious 


story of the 
city’s 
of 
into 
jlitan 


The contrasts 
who freed himself 
and made his home 

1 deeper 


man 
spell, 
one wneoe 
the laby- 
ways; but 
the characters and their “‘ goings on" are 


than the main matter in 
ire scarcely more than cari- 
“Holcomb” is a needless intru- 
visit to New York and 
seem rather out 
much have pre- 
the flowering 
We some- 


plunged and 


rinth of devious metro; 


less interesting 
hand. 


catures 


Some 


sion. 
the 


ot 


* Luey’s 
trait she de 
drawing. We 
ed a strict 
out of the home 
what skeptical as much 
upon so slender a financial 
and we should have liked 
details, Especially is it 
puzzle as to how “ John 
dual a life, for certainly the whole man 
d fully occupied in both the gity busi- 
and the country home. 
The thesis the book, however, 
nothing but The very 
have their country homes; the 
perhaps, cannot have them; but 
lying between, and larger 
together, who might well tollow 
Dennison example. These will 
“The Making of a Country Home” 
gestive as well as a pleasant book. 
\s locomotion becomes more and 

ift and cheap, there seems no 
why the cities should not become 
eeregations of houses of business and 
amt ment, and why every human being 
hould not have his own share of nature to 
live tn We are earth-born, ali of us, and 
“the ery of the children "’ is ever for the 
freedom of the good br iearth. If only 
for their sake we should hail “ The Mak- 
ing of a Country Home as a significant 
step in a right direction 


*THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY HOME. 
ty J. P. Mowbray. In 1 vol. Cloth. 1 
2ON New York Doubleday, 

$1.50. 
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BEST BOOKS OF 1901,(” 


— 

A List Representing About 3 1-2 
Per Cent. of the Total Pub- 
_ lished Down to November. 

— E have received from the Pub- 
lic Library Committee of 
Connecticut, of which Miss 
Hewins of Hartford is Sec- 
retary, the setected list 
printed below of books for 

1901, exclusive of those published in No- 


vember and December. They are recom- | f 
MOWBRAY, J , “*Making of a Coun 


mended as the best of that period for the 
uses of town and village libraries For 
these ten months the number of books pub- 
lished was approximately 4,000. The list 
embraces 136 of them 

In previous years we have printed regu- 
larly about March 15 the result of voting 
by the librarians of New York State as to 
the best 50 of the books published during 
the entire year, (approximately 5,000,) the 
™ being, therefore, 1 per cent. of the total, 
whereas in the following list the Library 
Committee of Connecticut decides on about 
% per cent. of the 4,000 published down to 
the first of November. In each case the 
purpose, however, was th® same—to decide 





which were the best books for the uses | 


of town and village libraries: 


HISTORY 
ARCHIBALD, J. F. J Blue Shirt and Khaki,"’ 
Silver. $1.50 
‘ Children of the Nations,’ Mc 
‘Civil War and the Consti 
$1 
EGGLESTON, E., “ Transit of Civilization,” 
Appleton. $1.50 
HALSEY, F. W., ‘Old New York Frontier," 
Scribner 2.4). 
TAPPAN, E. M., ** England's Story,’’ Houghton 
5 cents 


TOMLINSON, we. T ‘Short Hist of the | 


an Revolution,’’ Doubleday 
STE R, 8., *‘ Two Treaties of Paris and the 
Supreme Court,’’ Harper. $1.25 


BIOGRAPHY 


ARGYLL, Duke of, ‘‘ Queen Victoria, Her Life 
and Her Empire,’’ Harper. $2.50. 
RALFOUR, G., “‘ Life of Robert Louis Steven- 
n,’’ 2 volumes, Scribner. $4 
EESANT, Sir W., ‘“* Story of King Alfred,”’ 
Appleton 40 cents 





BRADLEY, A. G., “Owen Glyndwr, and the | 


Last Struggle for Welsh Independence,’’ Put 
nam, $1.35. 

DREYFUS, A., "Five Years of My Life,"’ 
McClure. $1.50 

EVANS, R. D., “‘ Sailor's Log," Appleton. $2 

GILLESPIE, E. D., ‘ Book of Remembrance,” 
Lippincott. $2.50. 

HALSEY, F. W., editor, ‘‘ American Authors 
and Their Homes,’’ Pott, $1.25 

HARRIOT, Clara Morris, ** Life on the Stage,”’ 
McClure. $1.50 

KINGSFORD, C. L., ‘ Henry_V., the Typical 
Mediaeval Hero,’’ Putnam, $1.55 

MAHAN, A. T., “ Types of Naval Officers,” 
Litule. $2.50. 

MASON, W., ‘‘ Memoirs of a Musical Life,’’ 

tury 2. 

PASTON, G., “Little Memoirs of the Eighteenth 
Century,"’ Dutton. $5. 

Rs, J., ‘‘ Making of an American,’’ Macmillan 
+ 


WASHINGTON, B T., “Up From Slavery,” 
Doubleday, $1.50 
WEIR, J. F., ‘‘ John Trumbull,"’ Scribner, §2. 


ESSAYS AND POETRY 
BURROUGHS, J., comp., *‘ Songs of Nature,”’ 
“ure, $1.50. 
HOWELLS, W. D., “' leroines of Fiction,”’ 
volumes. Harper. $s 
LEE, G. C., Principles ‘of Public Speaking,”’ 
Putnam. $1.46. 


MABIE, H. W., *' Child of Nature,"’ Dodd. $1,80, | 


MUNSTERBERG H., ** American Traits, 
Houghton, $1.60. 


TRENT, W. P., and WELLS, B., editors, | 


** Colonial Prose and Poetry,” 3 volumes, 
Crowell. Per vol. 75 cents. 


TRAVEL 
ALLEN, G., “ Florence," two vols., (new illus- 
trated edition.) Page. $3. 
BACON, L., ‘‘ Our Household Boat on the Nile,’’ 


Houghton. $1.75. 
BAKER, R, 8., ‘ Seen in Germany,’’ McClure, 
” 


$2 
BIGHAM, C., ‘ Year in China,’’ Macmillan. 
$3.50. 


BRADLEY, A. -G ‘ Highways and Byways in | 


the Lake District. " Macmillan. $2 
DAWSON, W. A., “ German Life in Town and 
Country,’ Putnam. $1.20. 
DAWSON, W. A., “‘ Dutch Life in Town and 
Country," Putnam. $1.20. 
LYNCH, H., ‘‘ French Life in Town and Coun- 
try." Putnam, $1.20. ‘ 
ME AKIN, B., ‘‘ Land of the Moors,’ Macmillan. 


$5 

TOWNSEND, M., “‘ Asia and Europe,"’ Putnam. 
$2.50. 

VAN DYKE, J. C., “‘The Desert,” Scribner. 
$1.25. 

VIVIAN, O. and H., ‘‘ Romance of Religion,”’ 
Longmans. $1.75. 





WELLBY, M. 8S., * "Twixt Sirdar and Menelik,”’ 


Harper. $2.50. 
SCIENCE. 

ARNOLD, A. F., “Sea Beach at Ebb Tide," 
Century. $2.40. 

COMSTOCK, J. H., “Insect Life,"" Appleton. 
1.75. 

DICKERSON, M.-C., “* Moths and Butterflies,’’ 
Ginn. $2.50. 

HOERNES, M., “ Primitive Man,”’ Macmillan 
40 cents. 

HOUSTON, E. J., “ Electricity One Hundred 
Years Ago and To-day,"’ Electrical World. $1. 

HOWARD, L. 0O., *‘ Insect Book,”’ Doubleday. $8. 

HOWARD, L. O., “* Mosquitos,"” McClure. Sino. 

LUCAS, F., ‘* Antmals of the Past,’’ McClure. $2 

MAETERLINEK, M., * Life of the Bee,’’ Dodd. 
1.40. . 

MATHEWS, F. 8., ‘‘ Familiar Flowers of Field 
and Garden,”’ Appleton. $1.40. 

MATHEWS, F. 8., ‘‘ Familiar Trees and Their 
Leaves,"’ Appleton. $1.75. 

MORLEY, M. W., “ Wasps and Their Ways,”’ 
Dodd. $1.50. 

PORTER, J. G., “ Stars in Song and Legen4,”’ 
Ginn. 55 cents. 

SERVISS, G. P., ‘‘ Pleasures of the Telescope,"’ 
Appleton. 1.50, 

SWOOPE, C. W.. “ Lessons In Practical Elec- 
tricity."" Van Nostrand. $2. 

THOMPSON, _ E. carn. . “Lives of the 
Hunted,"’ Scrivner. $1.75. 

TORREY, B., ‘Footing It im Franconia,” 
Houghton, $1.10. 


SOCTOLOGY. 


——, ‘ America’s Race Problem,'’ McClure, 
BAfcES, Cc. J., “Woman and the Law,” Cent- 
BIGELOW P., “ Children of the Nations, Me- 
CALKINS, R., © gwosumens for the Saloon," 


* Education of the American 
is TA), 

** Etiquette for All Occa- 
1.50. 


sd. has a Tramp, and 


DAY, E.. * Soctat Life of the Hebrews,”"’ Serib- ICK ET 8. R., ** Cinderella,"’ 
ner. $1.25, 3 +» G. B, ** Punishmen 
FISKE, J., *' Life Everlasting," Houghton. $1. yr Indian Stories," BH: 


P Doaa £1.66. | which was secured for an American cus- 
oO ne Stingy, ‘ » - , a 
irper. $115.’ | tomer at £129 by Denham & Co., this fact 


GILES, H. A., and others, *‘ Great Religions of ALL **Golden Arrow,’’ Houghton. $ | causing much regret on the part of the 


the World,”’ Harper. §2. ‘‘ New Epochs for HOPE, A., Tristam of Blent,"’ 

the World,’ Harper. $2 JEW ', S. O., * Tory Lover,” 
GORDON, G, A., ‘New Epochs for Faith.” flin & Co. §1. 

Houghton. $1.50. JORDAN, E. G., *' Tales of the 
MOULTON, R. G **Short Introduction to the 


Literature of the Bible.”’ Heath. $1 "L. t *‘Kim,"" Doubleday $1.50 
REYNOLDS, J. B., and others, editors, ** Two } F F Pi. ** Journey to Nature ** Dou 


ama ee of Christian Activity at Yale, 1701 ‘ 
901," Putnam. $1.46, NES | E., ‘ Wouldbegoods,"’ 
SMITH, G. A., Modern Criticism and the Pre *"ARKE . * Right of Way 
ing of the Old Testament.’’ Armstrong 5 PRESTON H., ‘* Abandoned 
ner. £1 


te ,UNKLE, B., “ Helme : 
USEFUL ARTS. ha | aE OE a 


McClure, $1.50. 


Houghton, Mit. | =™8lish press. The book, which was printed 


| in Newark, England, in 1807, contains 
Cloister," Har- | thirty-six of the suppressed “ Fugitive 
Piece * of 1806, and twelve hitherto un- 
| published poems, According to Moore, only 
| 100 copies were issued of this “ vastly cor- 
| Fect and miraculously chaste yolume.” It 
| is now a great rarity. In 1802 a copy in the 
arre,”’ Century original boards, uncut, with the paper 


Farms,"’ Scrib- 


COLEMAN, 0., ‘‘ Book of One Hundred Houses; WHITE, E. 0., ‘John Forsyth's Aunts,’ Mc- | @gel. fetched £68, and would now bring 


Stone. $1.60. 


CRAM, R. A., Church Building,’’ Small. $2.50 fIGGIN, K % * Penelope's Iris 


JORDAN, W H., * Feeding of Animals,’' Mac- izhton. $1.25 


; = more than the £129 example, which lacked 
h Experiences, its back and consequently the label. ‘The 


millan. $1.25 .KINS, M. E., “ Portion of Labor, latter copy, however, bore this inscription: 


Home,” Doubleday. $1.5 ' | WILLIAMS, F. C., “J. Deviir 
RICHAKDS, E, H., * Cost of Food."’ Wiley. $1. $1.50. ‘ nie tier 
Ww Agas G, C,, ** Farm Poultry,"' Macmillan, = 

BOOKS FOR BOYS AND 


REFERENCE BRADY, C., T., *‘ Colonial Fights and Fighters,” 


LARNED, J. N M de of Counsellors,”* McClure. $1.20 
one RB Multitude of Counsellors,” | BARROUR, R. H., ‘ Captain of 


; 
SON > “t ‘ : a pleton. $1.1 
LEONARD, J. W., od.“ Who's Who mer- | BROOKS, G., “Dames and D 
~~. = ee Young Republic,’’ Crowell. § 
- BROOKS, N., “ First Across 
(Lewis and Clark,) Scribner 


Harper *Edwd. Noel Long, Coldm. Gds., from 


B Lothrop the author Long was Byron's school fel- 
low at Harrow, and the “Cleon” of 
“ Childish Recollections.""” He was drowned 
2 In 1800 while going with his regiment to 
GIRLS Lisbon, From the many items of interest 
in the ime sale the following are selecteu: 
Bacen's Essaies,"’ 1613, original sheepskin, 
the Crew,”’ Ap £12 15s.; lay’s “* Stulifera Navis,"’ 1570, 
original sheepskin, £40 





aughters of the Boccaccio Amorous Fiametta,”’ trans- 


1 lated by jurtholomew Young, 1587, date 
the Continent erased from title page, some headlines cut 
$1.59 into, but very rare, (the Roxburghe copy,) 


FINE ARTS BROOKS, N ‘ a New England Village | ¢41 10s 


BARBER, E. A., “ Pottery and Porcelain h Boy,"’ Seribner 
United States,’ Putnam. $3.50 DOUBLEDAY, R ear a 
CAFFIN, C. H., Photography as a Fine Art,’ day. $1.25 
Doubleday. $3 | FRENCH, ee 
DEXTER, A., * And the Wildern Blossomed,"" | HEMSTREET, 
Fisher. §2 papers,”"” We 
HOPPIN, J. M., ** Great Epochs in Art History,’ | LANG, A., editor, Violet Pe airy 
Houghton. $1.75 mans. $2 
JEKYLL, G., ‘ Wall and Water Gardens,” | LINDSAY, M., ‘* Mother Stories 


Scribner. $: MOFFETT, C., “ Careers of Ds 
| MASSE, H. J ** Abbey Church of Tewkes- ing,'’ Cer $1.80 


bury,"’ Macmillan. 60 cents ST. JOHN, b “ Things a B 
MASSE, H. J. L. J., ‘* Cathedral Church of About Electri 





Bristol,"” Macmillan. 60 cent TAPPAN, E. M., “Old. Ballads 


“MASTERS IN ART," 10 volumes, Bates ¢ He 
Gould Co. Each 15 cents 

SCHWARZ, D. F Forest Trees and fF 
Scenery,’ Grafton Press. $1.50 

SINGLETON, E., editor and translator ni A Rare Byron Item 
mantic Castles and Palac as Seen and De 5 
ores by Famous Writers,"’ Dodd, Mead & America. 
Co 1.60 


Caxton'’s edition of MHigden'’s “ Po 
chronicon,” about 1482 lacking m any folios, 
i349, (the Charlem t copy, made perfect 
in America, and the Dent-Perkins-Ives copy 
are owned in the United States—the latter 

Book,"’ Long is in the Lenox Library—and are probably 

the best of existing copies of this important 
‘ tradle production of Caxton’s press.) 
anger anc r Gold Birds of Asia,"’ ‘* Birds of New 
Guinea and “ Birds of Great Britain,” 
1N0-188S, seventeen volumes, colored plates, 
£168 

Autograph prayer of one and one-half 
pages, entirely in Dr. Johnson's autograph, 
dated Jan. 1, 1754, (eleven months before f 
death,) £13 
Comes to Lamb's ‘‘ Last Essays of Elia,” 1833, first 

| edition, orlginal boards, uncut, half title, 
£21 

Old miniature on ivory of Shakespeare, 


Yaw! 


SWEETING, W. D., “Cathedral Church of The six days’ sale of important books, | (51% by 414 inches, in ancient gilt frame,) 


Ely,”’ Macmillan. 60 cents | which was concluded at Sotheby's Dec. 7, from the 


TALLACK, J. C., “ Book o e Greenhouse,” a andl 
Lane. $1. ° = Mook of the Greenhouse, realized a total of £6,216 11s 


olfection of Major W. Clopton- 
6 for 475 | Wingfield, £35, (a portrait of Sir Hugh Clop- 
sd or 1,476 } ton, the builder and owner of New Place, 


WHEELER, C., “ Centent in a Garder u | lots, and brought forward a notable Byron | ctratford-on-Avon, and one of his wife real- 


to -25. ar 
~ item—‘‘ Poems on Various 


EDUCATION AND CHILD-STUDY 


GROSS, K., *‘ Play of Man Appleton. $1.5 
R., ‘' School Hygiene Macrnt 


WER ‘Baby; His Care and rE | By Anna 
Harper. $1 


WHITE, M., How to Make Raskets,® Dov € 
day.” $1 i se ‘*A reader once s 


Occasions "'— | ized £200 


Katharine Green 


tarted in this absorbing book will not Jay it 


Fe Er LAK, @., “ Century Book | down until he has solved the sayetery- ‘One of My Sons’ is 


for Mothers,"’ Century. $2. P: 


NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES 
ALTSHELER, J. A., ** Wilderness Road Ap- 


BACHELLER, I. A., “ D’ri and I,” Lothrop. 
$1.50. 


one of the author’s best.’’— 7imes Sat. Review, (Phila,) 


pleton. $1.50. 
ANTROBUS, C. L., ‘* Quality Corner Putnam, | 
a : ne o y Sons 


BARRY, w , ‘' Wizard's Knot,”’ Century. $1.50 r2mo. Illustrated by Louis Betts. $1.50. 


BESANT, Sir W., szady of Lynn,"’ Dodd. $1.50. 


BULLOCK, 8. F., “Irish Pastorals,’’ “lure aa ‘. ; P 
ee ee ‘“This is one of Miss Green’s best productions both in concep- 


BURNETT, F. H., “ Making of a Marchioness 


Stokes," $1.10 ae tion and in execution.”’"—N. Y. 7ridune. 
BURNHAM, C. L., “ Miss Pritchard's Wedding “Trisa very thrilling story.’’ — Boston Times. 


Trip,’’ Houghton. $1.50. 
CABLE, G. W “The Cavalier," Scribner 


catiERwoop : MM, 0, anion 4 einen | G. P. PUTNAWMS SO NS, Sandan 


_ Merrill. $1.50. 
CHURCHILL, W., ‘ The Crisis,"" Macmillan 
$1.50. 





The January 


Some Features of 
sree JANUARY CENTURY 


In The Century's “ Year of Humor.” 

Stories by Ruth McEnery Stuart, Ellis Parker Butier, E'l-ott 
Flower, Charles Batteil Loomis. Verse by James Whitcomb 
Riley, Oliver Herford, J. Carter Beard, and otheis. 


The Great Thackeray “ Find.” 

Unpublished letters and drawings by the great noveiist—the 
story of his American trips, —treasures which readers will 
look for with eager in-erst,”’ says the V. Y. Zridune, 


The Settlement of the West. 

Emerson Hough’s article on the great movement across the 
rivers and over the plains. Iilustrated by Remington (frontis- 
piece in color). To be followed by Ray Stannard Baker on 
‘*‘ The Great Southwest,” illu-trated by Maxfield Parrish. 


Electric Transit in London and Paris. 

A timely article by Isaac N. Ford, with plans and pictures— 
the “two-penny tubs,” rap'd transit under the Thames, the 
new electric railway in Paris, etc. 


The Century's College Competition. 
Resulis of the compztition open to young college graduates, 
—tke prize story, essay, and poem. 


‘The Rescue.” 

Anne Dougias Sedgwick’s notable novel. The author is a 
young American living in London, and the master of a firm, 
transparent style and of dramatc resources of a high or der. 
Get the December number (offered free to new subscribers) 
and enjoy this unusual serial. 


“Some of Our Wise Virgins.” 

The gooi work that som: socizty girls are doing, by Lilli¢ 
Hamilton French, charm ngly ilustrated by Chariotte Harding- 
Other Stories, Articles, Poems, Departments, etc. 


IN FEBRUARY 


Will appear the first of the authoritat:ve papers on the most magnificent 
advance in civic unprovemznt ever undertaken in the United States—the 
beautifying of the city of Washington,—with plans ant pictures. A 
remarkable record of conversations with George Washington is in the 
same number. from the diary of a young Pole who visited him. It 
presents Wash‘ngton in a most familiar ant charming light. 


‘CENTURY” 


is a worthy successor of 
the December number, 
of which it was said that 


“No edition of an Amer- 
ican magazine ever reached 
its artistic level. 


This is the time to 
begin to take THE CEN 
TURY. New subscribers 
who commence with Jan- 
uary, 1902, may have 
November and Decem- 
ber numbers’ without 
charge, and so begin all 
the serials (November 
opens the volume), and 
get two of the mosg 


beautiful magazine issues 
ever made, FREE. 


Subscription price, $4.00 a year. 


The Century Co., Union 


Square, New York. 





werent 
His Home in Atlanta, Ga., the Life 
He Lives There, and the 


Work He Does. 

COMFORTABLE distance 
back from a shady West End 
street in Atlanta, Ga, @ 
frame cottage that seems 
mainly roof and veranda, and 
gives the impression of quiet 
sufficiency as to the life of its 
inmates, shelters the family of Joel Chan 
dler Harris, It is in appearance a “ hom« 
place,’ with all that the term implies in 
the South, with a double red swing in the 
dooryard, The cottage is approached hy 
gentle terraces in front, over @ broad, vio- 
let-bordered walk, and at either side there 
is a plenty of breathing space. Indeed, 
there is so much open space that one with 
an eye to considerations of real estate, not- 
ing the compactly built neighborhood. 
would conclude that the owner was either 
indifferent to or shrewdly mindful of those 

same considerations. 

When the author of “Uncle Remus” 
built his pretty suburban home he could 
look across wide stretches of pine barrens, 
and the clang and crash of the trolley did 
not jar upon the peace of his rustic environ- 
ment. True, a horse-car line had Its ter- 
minus in the neighborhood, but the mules 
were meditative and deliberate, and the 
drivers philosophical. Sometimes the wag- 
gish Constitution editor would take the lines 
while the driver ate out of his tin bucket and 
try to liven the brutes a bit with the planta- 
tion argot of his boyhood. But the South 
was sleeping then, and the mule was easily 
the master of the situation.” 

With the coming of the trolley West End 
grew apace, and neighbors multiplied 
around Mr. Harris. He clung to his little 
acreage, however, and maintained a semi- 
country Ufe amid his trees and shrubbery 
and flowers. He lived so quietly that few 
of the people who rode into the city with 
him in the morning were aware of his iden- 
tity, and his plain personality was not of a 
kind to excite passing interest. 


It is only about a year since Joel Chan- 
dier Harris discontinued his daily copy 
grind on The Atlanta Constitution. In view 
of the fact that his first great literary 
success came to him something over twen- 
ty years ago, and he has since produced a 
score of successful books, this statement is 
remarkable, When he was told he had 
carved for himself a niche in America’s 
not overcrowded literary pantheon, he 
chuckled, with a quizzical look in his mis- 
chievous blue eyes, and drawling an in- 
eredulous cracker provincialism, went on 
writing editorial articles. He kept at his 
desk in his bare little cell perched on the 
tin roof of The Constitution Building, year 
after year, until sheer bashfulness drove 
him the grateful cover of home. He 
could say “howdy” to the male pilgrims 
from afar, but when an ancient Boston 
maiden with an Emersonian mien and a 
Noah Webster vocabulary would come to 
take his psychological measure through her 
icy glasses, he would have welcomed a 
fall through the elevator shaft. At such 
trying times he preserved a perspiring and 
rubicund silence, smiling in a way that his 
visitor might have denominated maudlin In 
any one but a man of genius. And when 
she was descending, with unruffled poise, 
notebook in hand, the frightened editor 
might have been seen through the keyhole 
with his head itn his arms, chuckling, und 
a minute later, writing furiously. 


After he took to getting out editorial copy 
at home, Mr. Harris came to the news- 
paper office early in the morning for his 
exchanges and to learn the editor-in-chief's 
By 10 o'clock he was hard at work 

routine, hack work early the 
evening a@ messenger for his copy 
When, in all those plodding years, did he 
find time write folk-lore child 
stories, boys’ stories, short char- 
acter biography, history, 
and irticles? To 
the of ephemeral writing 
the to enumerate the 
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At his home in West End 
Mr. Harris said he had kept 
nalistic treadmill merely 
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degre the proverbial bey 


the other day, 
on the jour- 
from 
paper 


force of 
habit and because the new 
was in his blood 

I have a corn on this foot 
his droll ton extending the 
‘which I got as a boy 
when | pulled a Washington 
down in Putnam County I 
constitutional printer. 

‘Yes,’ he confessed, with a sober 
in his volce, when asked if there wa 
work than that of a newspaper man, 
a good deal like pourin’ water in a sieve, 
It’s most thankless, perishable kind 
of headwork, I reckon. I thought I couldn't 
quit, but I’ve never regretted quittin’. In 
fact, I haven't got over my surprise that 
[ can feel so good out harness,"’ 

The well-loved Southern author sat at 
the littie table he has been carrying about 
ihe house for literary uses since the early 
His methods of working are his 
own An author who for a score of years 
has his output bear the impressive 
imprints of the country’s greatest pub- 
lishers would be expected to have a den, 
more or less luxurious, where, to the world 
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without, he was somewhat of an ogre in 
his castle, sentineled by the dignity of a 
name. Not so “Uncle Remus.” He 
works pretty much all over the place, but 
principally in his son Evelyn's bede m- 
ber. The choice of such a worksh |. is 
characteristic of the man. 

This son, the third of four, is city editor 
of The Atlanta Constitution, with a young 
man’s tastes in mantel and wali adorn- 
ment. Through his hands, as city editor 
of the most profusely illustrated daliy 
newspaper in the South, pass the photo- 
graphs of many notables after they have 
served as copy to the engraver, and many 
of the staff artists’ cartoons and pen draw- 
ings. The subjects are as various as the 
range of current news, with a predilec 
tion for the stage and sports evident. Ac- 
tors and actresses, and the champions in 
some line of strenuous endeavor, bespangle 
the warm tint of wall background, and, 
rank on rank, in places almost obliterate it. 

In this Bohemia of artistic incongruity, 
where the very air diffuses a sense of con- 
ventional abandon, the dean of juvenile 
literature pecks away on his typewriter, 
crowding his soft copy sheets with the 
happy imaginings of a brain prompted by 
a heart that can metamorphose a man into 
a child. A boy's room suits him best, and 
if he had a nursery in the house It is “ dol- 
lars to doughnuts" he would steal into it 
to write after the children had kissed him 
gocd night. From the mantelplece the 
comedian face of James Whitcomb Riley 
grimaces down upon the creator of 
“Uncle Remus," flanked by _ theatrica! 
stars, and the Hoosier bard looks perfectly 
at home tn such company. 

Riley and Harris are warm personal friends, 
Occasionally Riley goes to Atlanta expressly 
to visit his friend, and when he is there 
the lights twinkle late in the hospitable 
Harris cottage, and Riley reads something 
personal In Frank L. Stanton’s “ Just From 
Georgia’ column of The Constitution. 

‘There is the minimum of formality in 
Joel Chandler Harris's reception of visitors 
at his home. He is a hearty, whole-souled 
man, under his shyness. Some aay his 
pecullar humor is in a measure the result of 
downright bashfulness, very much a8 an 
awkward boy falls into witticiams and 
practical jokes to hide his confusion, He 
does not despise, but is forgetful of, con 
vention. A prominent New York publisher 
went out to see him not long since, and, 
much to Mrs. Harris's vexation, the author 
received his visitor in his bedroom work- 
shop. 

After supper Mr. Harris generally works 
a couple of hours in his own bedchamber, 
retiring at a seasonable hour. Al) told, he 
usually writes six or seven hours a day, 
the time being apportioned quite equally 
in forenoon, afternoon, and evening. It is 
only within the last year or two that he 
has mastered the intricacies of the type- 
writer, but he now composes to the mua- 
chine readily and turns out as neat a piece 
of copy as a publisher could wish to exam- 
ine. He never does his manuscript over, 
and the technical corrections are few in- 
deed. He composes from 1,500 to 2,000 
words a day, when he is in writing mood, 
and it is rarely that he is at a loss for in- 
spiration. When his Imagination gets foggy 
and composition ts in danger of becoming 
mechanical, he leaves his typewriter in the 
middle of a sentence and falls to romping 
with his animal friends, (seven cats and 
three dogs,) if his grandchildren are not 
in the house, or forgets all about his story 
in a ramble over the back lot. He ts never 
exclusive at his work, but will turn from 
it with laughing the of a 
tiny footfall, and then it ts all up with the 
until childish good byes are heard at 
front 
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not to be Interviewed, he protested 
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at his portable writing table by 
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In those happy days, 
ing wide-eyed of 
Terrell's wonderful folklore stories, anc 
stowing away in the lumber room of his 
brain the framework of “ Uncle Remu 
songs and Joel Chandler Harr 
was laying staunch and deep the foundation 
of his literary by 
around” in the English classi 
owned by the scholarly country 
who employed him. But blography has no 
place in this sketch. I was wondering, 
though, as I thought of the days when he 
wrote poetry boyish esays for The 
Countryman, the half of his life 
spent bowed editor's desk repre- 
sented self-repression and ambition in 
abeyance and I asked him the question. 


sayings, 
career browsing 
library of 
gentleman 


and 
whet her 
over an 


**I don’t know,” he answered doubtfully, 
but with something in face and voice that 
was affirmative. Mr. Harris undervalues 
himseif—distrusts his powers. He is one of 
those who Scripture says shall inherit the 
earth. As a lifelong editor he may have 
become hypercritical in analyzing literary 
values, and so has brought a playful icono- 
ciasm to his own depreciation. Anyhow, he 
is his own harshest critic and insists that 
he has done nothing. He did not want to 
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spoil a good editor in rainbow-chasing, and 
so made more pretentious writing a kind of 
relaxation from prosaic bread winning. The 
marvel is hy .«u4 the mental and spiritual 
virility to resax through redoubled pen la- 
bor. Nout one newspaper worker in a thou- 
sand possesses this psychic duality, to say 
nothing of the physical constitution be- 
hind it. 

“I think it is ‘ powerful pore’ stuff,” is 
Mr. Harris's way of referring to his bound 
volumes—and he means it. He confessed 
that he had an ideal of workmanship which 
made the realized product seem very poor 
indeed. and despaired of ever attaining it. 
It is said he has never got out of a state of 
dazed wonder that so many people read his 
books. 

Mr. Harris is at present engaged on a Iit- 
tle volume destined to become a juvenile 
classic. He allowed his visitor to turn 
through the pile of neat manuscript as far 
as completed, It will contain some 60,000 
words, and his task is two-thirds done, he 
sald. It will be a volume of short storles 
for smali children, 

Our conversation was of his work mainly 
He sald he loved it, and found it a sort of 
an elixir of life that made him a boy at 
fifty-three. His child characters are living 
things to him, and as in fancy he frolic 
with them, his heart becomes as a child 
and he laughs and cries as their joys and 
sorroW.s draw the veil of ideality before th« 
objective world. 


Mr. Harris rarely goes down town now, 
or, for that matter, leaves his spacious 
yard. The friendliest of men, he has few 
acquaintances, His natural diffidence has 
somcthing to do with this, but he has been 
a vety preoccupied worker, and his work 
requires solitude. There never was a sim- 
pler, kindiier man. His sympathies are as 
broad as human nature, and many stories 
are told of his unostentatious charities and 
good deeds, It is said a superannuated At- 
lanta printer has been going to his house 
every week for years to draw a charitable 
pension sufficient to keep him in decent 
comfort. His humane impulses are much 
stronger than the natural instinct of selfish 
prudence, and probably his sequestered life 
alone has largely spared him the pecual- 
ary penalty of a heart of wax. 

He lives among his roses and books, 
reading the papers just enough to not grow 
rusty on the news, and enough of the suc 
cessful new books to keep tn touch with the 
literary development of his time. He is a 
great admirer of Kipling and says~he did 
not entirely appreciate “Kim” until hs 
had read it a second time. The works of 
his boyish reading have not lost their fas- 
cination for him. He delights to take some 
neglected volume from his bookcase and 
spend an hour renewing old acquaintances 
in the Summer Mr. Harris spends much of 
his time looking after his flowers and gar- 
den truck. His roses are the finest 
most abundant in West-End, and his cab 
bages would take the premium at a counts 
fair. He has a pair of trim Jerseys and is 
a good deal of 
butter. 
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disposition 
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an epicure on home-made 


ideal 
tnadian woman, a 
handsome, and of lively 
too young looking to have five 
grandchildren. There are six children— 
four and two daughters. Mr. Julian 
Harris, the oldest inherits in no srmali 
degree his distinguished father's news and 
instincts, holds with 
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Mr. Hapgood might have made that para- 
graph the text of his biography of Wash- 
ington, not that he finds his subject a man 
of many or virulent faults, or that he 
takes pleasure in giving undue prominence 
to the seamy side of a great character; his 
aim is not partisanship, but portraiture. 
He belongs to the school of students to 
whom the human mind, with Its central 
motives and lesser inclinations, is the most 
fascinating storehouse of interest in the 


*GEORGE WASHINGTON. A _ Blography. 
By Norman Hapgood. Illustrated with «a 
frontispiece in photogravure, interesting por- 
traits, and fac similies. Pp. 419. Ii2mo. 
Half morocco. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75. 
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world. Fortunately he is well equipped 
for giving the results of his search for 
the much talked-of “real’’ Washington. 
He has the gift of making the man iive 
before us thivugh many citations from con- 
temporary writers, without falling into the 
error of quoting too much and making the 
book appear like a collection ef notes for 
a biography instead of a finished work. 
In this nice sense of the proper propor- 
tlon between {illustrative quotations and 
his own deductions from them Hes Mr. 
Hapgood's undoubtable gift as a biograph- 
ileal writer—looking at his work from the 
point of view of literary construction. Look- 
ing upon its more human side, it is equally 
sound, seeming absolutely fair, and yet 
giving a vivid sense of Washington's per- 
sonality, of a character not without blem- 
ishes, yet so ruggedly great that it could 
bear a much larger weight of imperfections. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, in his life of Wash- 
ington, says: “In life as in death, there is 
omething about Washington, call it great- 
ness, dignity, majesty, what you will, which 
veems to hold men aloof and keep them 
knowing him. In truth he was a 
t difficult man to know. Carlyle, crying 
out through hundreds of pages and myriads 
of words for the ‘silent man,’ passed by 
with a sneer the most absolutely silent 
great man that history can show. Wash- 
ington's letters and speeches and messages 
iil many volumes, but they are all on 
business. They are profoundly silent a: to 
writer himself.’ And yet, although 
Washington was always as free from dis- 
oursiveness in speaking of himcelf as in 
speaking of other people, he refe.. io h'm- 
self, his own opinions, his own methacis, 
not infrequently in the letters and memv- 
randa quoted by Mr. Lodge, and Mr. Hap 
00d quotes still more from writings show- 
ing personal likes and dislikes atd 
characteristics of his hero, for it is fair 
to say that Mr. Hapgood, though adaut- 
ting more imperfections in the great man, 
is no less strongly impressed than Mr. 
Lodge with his greatness. A high sense 
of duty, a magnificent grasp of the prac- 
tical side of affairs, a mind open to receive 
and give careful consideration to the opin- 
fons of others, an inspiring courage, unl 
an indomitable strength of will in exeent- 
ing the dictates of a clear judgmeni, i: 
of a keen sensitiveness adverse 
qualities in Mr. 
make up for—even necessitate—others 
desirable. He admits that the truth 
was a fetich with Washington, that 
he was a stern, exacting master to 
slaves, and that, in spite of an 
high sense of honor, he advised 
Congress to make Burgoyne’s army, after 
the surrender, pay for its provisions in 
eoin, although it had been agreed that the 
payment should be the same for 
british as for the Americans, who ;aid 
in paper that was worth only a thiré 
much as coin; such things, he tells us, may 
delightful reading to the cortera- 
rary of his readers, “but they 
will be worse off if they realize that 
Washington was a man, although a strong 
est with emotions, interests, 
temptations hell then, as it is 
passions, jaundiced 
darkened the heart. 
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The reader of Mr. Hapgood’s hook 
is left with the feeling that 
the space of a single volume has succeeded 
in giving so full fair an insight into 
the character of the man. He gives much 
attention to the early, formative years of 
Washington's life, and at all times speaks 
of him as far as possible in his human 
rather than in his official character. 
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James Barnes, author of “The Great 
War Trek,"’ and an authority of no mean 
sort on the South African war, is said to 
have a capital story of the war in the Janu- 
ary McClure’s called “The One Who 
Thought.” It is a story of British blunder- # 
ing and Boer spryness, of a forlorn hope at 
bay on a kopje. 
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HOW BOOKS SOLD. 
ne 
Copies of “Trilby,” “Ben-Hur, 
. and Others That Were Print- 
eda Few Years Ago—Avu- 
thentic Facts. 

= N working in the 
| city department of a New 
York paper, the writer here- 
of was detailed to collect the 
facts and write an article on 
the irket, keeping in 
the sales of 


1806, while 


book 


view especially 


the popular books of the previous year or | 


3en-Hur.”* It 


and, 


and 
assignment, 
1 visited the 
That I 


Tri.by 
pleasing 
of success, 
publishing houses of the city. 
received politely, and In a friendly 
manner, scarcely need With but 
one exception (and that wus a pirate ex- 
clusively) the publishers were pleased to 
talk about the market and its general feat- 
But when EF came to the point 
asking how many copies of this or that pop- 
jd they all wished to 
would tell. 
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very 
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two 
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entirely 
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SATURDA 

observed 
cretive policy 
some time 
now, when the third, the thirteenth, 
the three hundredth thousand has 
called for, and the news thus conveyed in 
black-faced type of real interest in a 
variety of ways. The publishers tell how 
their books of solid worth as well as their 
timely and we have the same 
pleasure in noting that some of John Fisk's 
histories have reached a sale above 2),00v 
each, that we had in learning that 
Cotton Dana had reduced the proportion ot 
fiction taken from the Springfield Library 
by 24 per cent. 


I 
and 
been 


is 


novels sell; 


In the meantime, however, the public has 
never received the definite facts about the 
sales of some the books that were pop- 
ular before the present fashion in advertis- 
ing arrived. When at the end of April, 
144, I asked the publisher hcw many 
“Trilbys " had been sold, and he declined 
to tell, I felt obliged to pursue the ques- 
tion, and I am now able to give the public 
the facts which I then sought in vain, to- 
gether with a good many others of inter- 
est. 


of 


The first printing of “ Trilby '’ numbered 
10,000 copies, and the pressroom received 
the order April 24, 18. The original 
order was for 6,500 copies, but before the 
first sets of plates had been run through 
the press the order was raised. The sale 
of this edition immediately created a de- 
mand for Du Maurier’s “ Peter Ibbetson.” 
An edition of 1,000 had been printed on 
April 2, 1892, ahd now the publishers or- 
dered 500 on May and 750 on July 31- 
which suggests that one hand may wash 
the other. 

By this time “ Trilby 
rive in the altogether satisfactory man- 
ner long since noted by the public. A sec- 
ond printing of 15,000 was ordered on Aug 
9, and another of 10,000 on Aug. 23, while 
“Peter Ibbetson” came out 1,000 strong 
beginning Aug. 21. In September, 25,000 
“Trilbys " were printed. In October the 
orders were—on the Sth, 15,000; on the 17th, 
10,000, and on the 31st, 10,000, or 35,000 in a 
month, and 95,000 all told. 

On Nov. 27 an order for 5,000 was raised 
to 10,000, while the plates were on the 
press, and on Dec. 20 another 10,000 were 
started. ** Trilby''’ well passed the 100,000 
mark. 


Considering the season—midwinter—the 
orders of January, 1895, were extraordinary, 
for 30,000 copies were printed in the usual 
lots of 10,000, and it is not uninteresting to 
note that the order for 10,000 booked on 
Jan. 26 was delivered on Feb. 16. 

The February issues numbered 25,000, and 
March demanded 20,000 more, with 2, 
of “Ibbetson.” It was presumably some 
time during this Spring that the publishers 
of “Trilby™ sent Du Maurier a check 
for $40,000. They had purchased the work 
outright for $10,000, and they were in no 
way bound to send him a check. But it was 
the habit of the firm that published “ Tril- 
by” to do generous things. 

The “ Trilby " run was now nearly ended 
but not quite, although,.00%0 copies had 
been sold tn a year. The last printing of 
which I have the record was on Aug. 10, 
1995, when 10,000 copies were run through 
the press. Probably only a few have been 
printed since tnen. na 

More notable for its sale was “ Ben-Hur.” 
On July 23, 1886, “Ben-Hur” went to 
press with an edition of 5,000 copies. It 
is not uninteresting to note that at that 
time Eliot's works were printed in editions 
of 500; Muloch’sin 250; Eggleston's “Strange 
Stories,” 250; Coffin’s “ Old Times in the 
Colonies,” 1,000; “Lorna Doone,” 1,500, 
and Carleton's “ City Ballads,” 3,000, while 
an edition of Nordhoff's “ Politics "—an 
excellent book, for Nordhoff was a “* Mug- 
wump”’—numbered but 250, though 2,000 
more were printed soon afterward—in Sep- 
tember, 

Having started “Ben-Hur” with 5,000, 
the publishers thought to add 5,000 on 
Aug. 9, but changed it to 10,000 imme- 
diately. That lasted the trade until Nov. 
4, when 10,000 more were sent to press, and 
by that time the interest in the chariot 
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1888, an edition of 15,000 went to press the 
total printings reached 210,000. 
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Two printings of 15,000 each filled out the | 


demands for the remainder of the year, but 
January, 1889, called for 15,000, and March 
15,000, after which presses worked on other 
books until Aug. 1, when 15,000 was again 
the number printed, while the 
Noy. 19 finished out a total of 300,000. 


order of | 


And yet the public did not hear a word | 


about it, and the only intimation of good 
sales noted anywhere, far as I can 
learn, was in Indianapolis, where Gen. Lew 
Wallace, the author of “ Ben-Hur,’’ was 
to be building a row high-class 
tcnements. 

In the next year three editions of 15,000 
each were and then in June, 1891, a 
two-volume edition of 10,000 was printed, 
and 5,000 more of the two-volume edition 
called for before the end of the 

1,000 *“‘Tableaux from Ben 
offered the market, apparently 
no great success. 

In November, 1892, the 
renched. And thereafter e 
printed at lengthening 
18v5, when 
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were 
while 
were 
400,000 mark was 
litions of 10,000 
interval 
of 
printed in German, and subsequent editions 
in English numbered more than 
To the end of my re April 340, 
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about “ Trilby”’ and Ben- 
have been given in considerable d 
they were the two 
that attracted most attention in the ds 
before publishers began advertising 
extent of sales, and, because, too, 
the facts well, he will find 
* and the pro- 
indications cf 
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* Ben-Hur” 
the character of American story rea 
As the sophisticated reader has 
surmised, my authority for these 
ments is the order book of the 
of a firm of printers who were doing a 
large business between the years of 1886 
and 1896. To open this book at random, as 
I did when I first saw it, is not unlikely to 
give a book lover something of a shock. 
Glancing down the page I saw that an 
edition of Alden’s “ Jimmy Brown,” num- 
bering but 250 copies, had been printed, and 
Kirk Munroe’s “ Flamingo Feather" ap- 
peared in the same number on the same 
page. Nothing in juvenile literature had 
stirred the love of adventure in my boys 
more than Kirk Munroe's stories, and noth- 
ing had made them laugh and chuckle so 
steadily as Mr. Alden's recollections of 
his youth; that is, if Mr. Alden was that 
kind of a boy. And yet here were editions 
of 20 only! However, on looking further 
I found that those printings were to supply 
the dull season demand after the books 
had had their initial runs of 2,000 and up- 
ward, and that the common edition of each 
author—presumably the steady annual sale 
of the books of each author—after the first 
run, was 500, Reade, Trojlope, Wilkie Col- 
lins, Mulock, Black, “‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
and Eliot were all issued in editions of 250, 
while “ The Golden Butterfly " was printed 
in one edition of 150. Mr. Howells, too, 
and Mr. Warner have had but 250 copies 

printed in some editions. 

One notes with a great deal of pleasure 
that “ Lorna Doone” was an exception to 
the above rule. The smaliest printing of 
this was 750, and there were enough 1,000 
and 2,000 during the ten-year period to 
show that many a woman loved big John 
Ridd, and not a few men admired him. 

It is with equal pleasure that one sees 
how 1,000 copies of Curtis's “‘ Easy Chair" 
were printed on July 6, 1892, 2,000 more on 
Sept. 28, and 2,000 more on Dec. 17 of the 
same year. George William Curtis left 
many friends. 

If a search be made for a remarkable 
contrast with the present period, one. has 
only to turn to the editions of nature books. 
It is a contrast that gives one who loves 
wild life the heartache. For in that decade 
William Hamilton Gibson was writing and 
drawing. His work was exquisitely beauti- 
ful—it was unsurpassed in interest and 
always strictly accurate. But Gibson had 
to blaze the trail. A first edition of 1,000 
was followed at wide intervals by others 
of 500. Ten thousand readers quivered at 
the thought of barefooted Trilby in the 
power of the hypnotizing villain where 500 
saw the curious resemblance between a 
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more will do so. And every one of these 
ought also to buy every one of Gibson's 
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A contrast of a different kind Is found 
of Mr. Allen’s “ Kentucky Car- 
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* Coffee and Repartee " were wanted. 
* House 
the Styx were ordered, with 500 of “ Mr. 
Buonaparte”’ five days later. And before 
the end of the year 3,000 more of “ Coffee 
and Repartee,"’ 3,500 of the “‘ House Boat,” 
and 500 of the “ Water Ghost” were start- 
ed through the presses. When his judg- 
ment day comes, Mr. Bangs will find that 
he has done many things for which he will 
have to give an account, and those who are 
watching the proceedings will wish he 
had done a lot more of the same kind. 
In books of travel no one seems to have 
jualed the popularity of Mr Richard 
Harding Davis. Mr. Davis arrived with an 
edition of 4,000 of “‘ Van Ribber "' on Feb. 1, 
Ind2, and he remained other editions 
varying from 1,000 to of the same 
work His first edition of “ Prine 
was 10,000, and 2,000 more were 
Then he started traveling 
and such works as “The West from a Car 
Window "' were printed in editions of from 
2,000 to 4,000. Even Mr. Warner, with his 
in South, did reach the 
Mr. Davis Mr Ralph's 


journeys created also a very mand 


with 
5,000 


on ordered. 


journey the not 
Julian 


good dk 


In history 
His 


tory,’ a 


Lossing was a most popular 
“Cyclopedia of United States 
two-volume work, selling at a 
high priee, (as all histories do, unfortunate- 
ly.) was sold in many of 
1,500, and 2,000. Such a work as that was 

in the foundation of any pub- 
lising business, and a good beginning for a 
founder of a library, also. Coffin and Ab- 
bott were also popular. Motley’s ‘‘ Dutch 
Republic '' was printed twice in 1802 
in an edition of 730 and the other of 
It ts fair to presume that works 
that sell at the rate of from 500 to 1,000 
copies each year for long periods. Hurst's 

History of the American Church” had 
one edition of 20,000 and many smaller ones. 
The editions of Hume, Macaulay and Car- 


writer. 
Hi 


editions 1,000, 


il good stone 


once 
500. 


such as 


lyle were usually 250, and they were printed | 


not more than twice a year. wir. Morley’s 
“ English Men of Letters” started (in my 
record) with 1,000 copies of each volume, 
and the editions were 250 each thereafter, 
with an occasional one of 500. Still in 
March, 1894, there was a call for an edition 
= De- 
** Hume,” 


foe, * Byron,” ‘* Burke,”’ 

* Lamb,” * Burns,” “ Wordsworth,” 
“ Thackeray,” “ Keats,” and “ Carlyle” 
were printed in a further edition of 250. 

In standard literature nothing has sur- 
passed in popularity, I should say, Rolfe’s 
editions of Shakespeare's plays. Editions 
varying from 500 to 4,500 were issued ev ery 


few months, and it is worth noting that the | 
order | 


following figures taken from 
seem to indicate the 
Lear,” 2,500; “As You Like It,” 2,000; 
“ Hamiet,” 4,000; “Henry V.," 1,000; 

“Macbeth,” 3,500; “ Merchant of Venice,” 
4,500; ‘* King John,"’ 750. 

Speaking of poetry turns the thought to 
Mr. Carleton’s “ Ballads.” Without stop- 
ping to count the actual number of copies 
these fortunate printers turned out in ten 


one 


demand: “ King 


1901. 


years, I 


note, on casually turning the 
teaves, so many editions varying from 1,000 
to 5,000, that I am confident many 
than 100,000 copies of his works 
in that time 

Very likely it is worth telling that 20,000 
coples of the Red Cockade"’ were print- 
ed, and 3,000 of “ His Father’s Son 
first edition. 
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Sherwood's ‘‘ Manners,” a 
etiquette, must be remembered. In 
told her readers that the society 
young men who were in the habit of pass 
ing from to parlors carrying a 
strong odor with them, ought 
not to do it Plainly, Mrs. Sherwood 
approved outside of society, 
half 
from 
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but 
typewriter  ~oung 
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er copies, only because 
ladies 
Horace, 
on. were 
ons of from 250 to 5 
school books like Swin- 
Lessons’ and Harring- 
were run off in lots of 
75,000 Some school!books 
must » sales amounting to millions. 
One more statement of fact must suffice 
It appears that when novels were issued in 
paper covers as well as in cleth, the paper 
editions were usually ten times as large as 
the others It would be interesting to know 
whether books of solid worth could be is- 
sued with a profit in low-priced editions, 
but that is something this press-room book 
tell, and the great publishers are 
not likely to try it for many years to come, 
if at all. JOHN R. SPEARS. 
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Thackeray's second visit to the United 
States (1855-6) will be the subject of James 
Grant Wilson's second paper on the novel- 
ist's relations with America in the Janu- 
ary number of The Century Magazine. Like 
the previous article, it will be illustrated 
with rare portraits of Thackeray and 
sketches fromm his own humorous pen. 
From some of his letters to his friends In 
this country, it would appear that the 
author was not averse to investments in 
American securities, some of which failed 
to prove immediately profitable. It will 
be recalled that J. Pierpont Morgan paid 
$16,200 for the two volumes of Thackeray's 
manuscripts in this country, which include 
the Brookfield letters, to which Gen. Wil- 
son has had access. 

ee 


“Thoughts for Everyday Living,” the 
book by the late Maltbie D. Babcock, dD. D., 
pastor of the Brick Church, is now in its 
fifth large edition. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
are the publishers. 
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NEW YORK, SA 


FROM READERS. 
el 
Stevenson and His Readers. 
The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 
While the wonder of Mr, Henley’s article 


in The Pall Mall Magazine is fresh in our 


minds, it seems only fitting that some word 
should be said of Robert Louls Stevenson 
from the standpoint of his reader. 

Mr. Henley’s relation to Stevenson, as he 
himself afnounces, was that of a man with 
a grievance, and this grievance, * so far as 
can be gathered from Mr. Henley’s article,” 
says Mr, William L. Alden in Top NEW 
York Times SaturpAyY Review or Books 
of Dec. 14, “ consists in the fact that the 
popular conception of Stevenson ts higher 
than the man deserves."' And here we are 
on our own ground, for it is not as the 
brilliant conversationalist or the unhar- 
neseed youth, but as the “ Shorter Cate- 
chist " of the moral essays and poems and 
storics that we know Stevenson and have 
formed our valuation of him, The public 
pronounced Stevenson great and continued 
to believe him great, when a few critics 
raised the cry of “ ephemeral,” and named 
Stevenson a bloodless stylist and poser, and 
the public verdict, being founded on such 
permanent qualities in his writings, setting 
aside the perfection of his art, as “ truth 
to the fact and a good spirit in the treat- 
ment,’’ seems likely to endure. 

Neither Stevenson nor his work needs any 
defense. When Mr. Colvin speaks, “in his 
own time and way,” it will be as each of us 
would speak, if he were able, in resentment 
of a like offense against friendship and the 
gentler feelings. Mr. Henley has told us 
nothing of Stevenson that«we might not 
have imagined for ourselves from the very 
character of the man—except the posing. 
We must beg to believe In this that Mr. 
Henley was gauging Stevenson's natural 
self-consclousness with the measure of a 
smaller man. The Stevenson of the moral 
essays and poems and stories is a most 
vital, sympathetic, sound, sweet, convinc- 
ing Stevenson, with nothing, however, 
“sourly ascetic’’ about him, and if our 
opinion of this lovable and intensely hu- 
man personality in letters has been changed 
in any way by the disclosures of Mr. Hen- 
ley, it is bécause we have appreciated the 
real Stevenson as little as Mr. Henley him- 
self. 

Neither the man nor the work needs any 
defense, then, but if we have sat with Ste- 
venson 

beside the dying ember, 
God for hope and man for friend, 
if we have been infinitely comforted and 
encouraged a hundred times by his surpris- 
ing insight into the difficult questions of 
life, and his unquenchable cheerfulness in 
the face of them; if we have been embold- 
ened by his fearlessness, strengthened by 
his honesty, and raised with him to a per- 
ception of the supreme beauty of the hums; 
blest things in nature, it is hard to sit by 


without a word while Mr. Henley insinuates | 


that Robert Louis Stevenson all 
that he might have been. 

Let us take up the Christmas Sermon 
and read. “ He goes upon his long business 
most of the time with a hanging head, and 
all the time like a blind child. * * ®* 
Friendships fall through, health fails, 
weariness assails him; year after year he 
must thumb the hardly varying record of 
his own weakness and folly.” Well, we 
must try to forgive Mr. Henley. Let us 
turn over to the last page. We shall find 
there a quotation from Mr. Henley’s “A 
Book of Verses,"’ with the appreciative ree- 
ognition of Mr. Henley’s art: “From a 
book of recent verse, where there is more 
than one such beautiful and manly poem, 
I take this memorial piece: it says better 
than I can [surely this must have been 
modest enough for Mr. Henley!] what I 
love to think; let it be our parting word: 


“*A late lark twitters from the 
And from the west, 

Where the sun, his day’s work ended, 
Lingers and is content, 

There falls on the old, gray city 

An influence luminous and serene, 

A shining peace. 


was not 


quiet skies; 


“The lark ascends 

In a rosy-and-gold haze. The spires 

Shine, and are changed In the valley 

Shadows rise. The lark sings on. The sun, 

Closing his benediction, 

Sinks, and the darkening air 

Thrills with a sense of the 
night 

Night, with her train of stars 

And her great gift of sleep 


triumphing 


‘So be my passing! 
My task accomplished 


done, 
My wages taken, and in my 
Some late lark singing, 
Let me be gathered to the quiet west, 
The sundown splendid and serene, 
Death."’ 
ELIZABETH CURTIS BRENTON. 
Milford, Conn., Dec. 17, 1001 
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The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 

As a contributor t6 periodicals whose con- 
tributions are not always up to the stand- 
ard of acceptance, I receive back not infre- 
quently matter forwarded for inspection. 
This I am quite content to endure, because 
the next one to whom I submit it may give 
me twice as much for it, but what I have 
never yet quite succeeded in teaching my- 
self to like tis the manner of some editors 
in sending back, not only the thanuscript, 
but the personal letter, very brief as a rule, 
which I always send out of courtesy. Just 
why an editor should send the letter back 
I have for some time been trying to learn, 
and [ think I am arriving at at least one 
explanation. Recently I sent a manuscript 
to a magazine editor whom I did not know 
personally, and from whom I did not ex- 
pect to receive any more than the usual 
politeness In due time my manuscript 
came my Way again, and with it the letter 
1 had sent It provoked me a little be- 
cause, though nothing new strange, I 
was not feeling very hilarious that day, 
and | inclosed it to send back to him with 
a brief explan to the effect that the 
letter was not intended for publication and 
he need not have sent it back I paused 
a moment, however, before sending it, be- 
cause | thought that one pers¢ two 
was a large enough ratio of impoliteness, 
and the letter of sarcasm was laid over for 
further deliberation. The next day but one 
came a ictter from the editor which covers 
so much ground that I will quote it as far 
as it relates to the topic under considera- 
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American authors agree in writing. It is | Kno 
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tion. The editor very delightfully writes as 
follows: 

My Dear Mr. ——: Friend —— tells me 
that you not only received your manuscript 
back—which was bad enough, you will 
agree, (I mean the act, not the story, of 
course)—but with the manuscript your own 
letter to me. As you love your art, don't 
credit me with such an insult. There's woe 
enough in this murky old sphere without 
deliberately manufacturing new unkind- 
nesses. If you will believe me, I really 
wanted to keep your letter because of its 
optimistic quality and general breeziness. 

ut I have an assistant. Did you ever 
have an assistant in any line of work? If 
you have enjoyed this peculiar and exhila- 
rating disadvantage you will understand 
all when I say have an assistant. I 
would leave out all but the first three let- 
ters of that word, and let it go as a full ex- 
planation, but the aforesaid assistant hap- 
pens to be a woman, What should have 
gone into the envelope was a note saying 
the story was bully, but that I already 
have so many manuscripts (accepted) on 
hand that I am forced to turn down good 
things right along until I unload the stock 
cumbering my desk. My note to you to 
that effect was carefully filed away and 
your note was tucked into the returned 
manuscript. Thus are man's best-laid 
plans knocked into a three-cornered cha- 
peau. I offer my apologies—my forehead 
is in the dust, most estimable Effendi, and 
I am, Sincerely Yours, 

Now, a letter like that makes a weary 
contributor take heart again, and he feels 
as though his efforts are not all in vain, 
and that editors are pretty good chaps 
after all. But how many are like this one? 
Have they assistants who are careless, or 
are they careless themselves, and, on gen- 
eral principles, would a little rather make 
things disagreeable for people who send 
matter in when they already have enough? 
The redeeming feature of the situation ts 
that the majority of editors are not the in- 
considerate and careless kind, and those 
who have the best positions and are the 
busiest are almost always the  politest. 
There are enough of the others, however, 
to cast a shadow over the whole lot, and 
they should be taught good manners for 
the sake of the good name of the whole 
body. B. R. G. 

New York, Dec, 16, 1901. 


Sand 
“Talks on Writing English.’ 


The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 
I note with interest the publication of a 
new work by Arlo Bates entitled " Talks on 
Writing English.” Whatever it puts forth 
that is helpful to writers is sure later to be 
a source of joy to those who are readers 
merely—that large class who never wrote 
a line of literature or did a paragraph of 
journalistic work, and yet among whom 
may be found an astonishing number of 
those keenly appreciative of a felicitous 
use of the English language. It was Thu- 
cydides’s opinion of a writer that “ to know 
a thing and not to express it is all one as if 
he knew it not.” There is, however, 
gree beyond the simple utilitarianism of a 
writer’s making his meaning clear 
Nowhere is this fact recognized with more 
emphasis than it has been in THe NEw 
York Times SaturDAY REVIEW OF Books, 
which at every opportunity urges persua- 
sively the use by writers of a carefully 
chosen, finely distinctive, and, above all, a 
richly varied vocabulary, instancing the 
case of Stevenson, who, when “ distraught 
he sought an elusive word,"’ begrudged not 
half a day to the hunt. And Sentimental 
Tommy, too. How often our sympathies 
have been evoked for him in these col- 
umns! 
What 
roared. 
Tommy, 
swarm. 


athro 
lied 


alled you at manzy’ 
“I thought of manzyj 
woefully, “‘but—but man 5 a 
“Then mask! a fine otch 
werd.” ‘“ But that would mean the church 
was crammed,”’ whimpered Tommy. 
“ Flow "'—Flow's but a handful.” Cur- 
ran, then, you jackanape J ‘Curran’s 
not enough,” “Well, why middling 
full, or fell mask 

“TI wanted one word.” [Oh, Tommy, 
Tommy, those there are who would have 
gone a day's journey of miles to snmfuggle 
in to you one wee drop of a satisfying word 
-well knowing the desperate craving!) 
“ But,” quoth exasperated Mr. Duthie, 
‘what was the need of being so particu 
lar? Surely the art of writing consists in 
using the first word that comes and hurry- 
ing on." 
Some 
between 
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intuition tells us without 
the covers of ‘ Talks on 
English" that the paper dealing with 
* Little Foxes, the Faults Which Spoil 
Writing,’ isin warm collaboration with THE 
New YorkK Times SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
Books, insistence on that variation of ex- 
pression that pleases Would that Mr. 

Sutes’s influence could be retroactive in its 
effects and undo within memory in 
which the gonstant iteration through a 
book of a striking word grew to be almost 
an irritation to the reader 

In a work of fiction, like ‘‘ David Ha- 
rum," for instance, where the action of the 
story is rapid, thus bringing repetitions of a 
word into closer apparent succession, the 
reiteration of a peculiar adjective iike 
‘ desultory ’ becomes noticeably weari- 
some, as, for example, within compara- 
tively a few pages: 

John Knox Lenox started 
turn without any special r- 
carried on a “ desultory” 
with his father * * * 

As the meal [on shipboard) 
there was some “ desultory "’ 
John and Miss Blake * * * 

On the night of the last 
John were standing together at the for- 
werd rail. There had been but little talk 


ind only of a  ~“* desultory charac- 
ter * * ® 


Notwithstanding the “ 
ir which he (John) had spent time he had 
strong mental and moral fibre. * * * 

And again on the same page: 

He had been “ desultory,’’ but never be- 
fore had he had much reason of warning 
igainst it. * * * 

Our friend took seriously his career as a 
law clerk notwithstanding that after the 
rather ‘“‘desultory”’ life he had led he 
found it irksome. * * * 

Mary Blak: with a writing pad on her 
lap was composing a letter to a friend 
with whom she carried on a “ desultory” 
ecrrespondence. * * * 

At this point, at which the story is but 
fairly under way, one might grow curious 
as to whether the ingenious individual who 
has computed the number of times which 
a steady line of type from the total editions 
of “ David Harum” would reach around 
the earth also counted the hundreds of 
‘desultory " miles that would enter into 
the calculation. 

And yet the conviction grows, and dis- 
arms criticism, that if the hand which so 
pathetically laid aside the pen just at the 
last had been permitted to revise its own 
work, the same skill that picked and chose 


looking 
Writing 


cases 


upon his re 
ason. He had 


correspondence 


proceeded 
talk between 


day Mary and 


desultory"’ way 


TURDAY, DECEMBER 


many an apt and happy form of expres- 
sion would have been quick to find and 
substitute pleasing synonyms, which 
abound in plenty. But since the work is to 
go down the years in an edition de luxe by 
the side of “‘ Lorna Doone "’—it Is a pity. 
But there are others. I will mention but 


one, and that with an earnest wish that 
the author of “The Puritans," who yet 
lives to do other work, may happily be one 


of the first to come under the teachings of 
Mr. Arlo Bates in regard to vocabulary 
methods and usages in “ Little Foxes That 
Spoil the Writing.” : 

One of the first noticeable sentences in 
“The Puritans’ shows a felicitous use of 
the verb “to tease.” Now, “tease” is 
more than a word that burns, it is a word 
that pesters, harries, bothers; you feel it, 
and continue to feel it for quite a period, 
like tickle, and tintinnabulation, or cachin- 
nation. So that when Mrs. Staggchase 
said: ‘** But you won't,’ with that curious 
smile which always ‘teased’ Maurice 
Wynne with its suggestion of irony,” a 
quite effective sentence had been con- 
structed that neatly hinged on “ teased." 

And so, apparently, it struck the author 
of “The Puritans,"’ for he immediately 
fashioned fourteen others of exactly the 
same pattern, and laid them by, nandy for 
use. In more or less rapid succession the 
occasions came: 

Bernice Morison smiled a smile which 
‘“‘teased” Maurice a little * * * and 
it “teased"’ the young man that he had 
seldom seen the book * * * 

Mrs. Herman seemed “ to tease "’ her hus- 
band * * * while Mrs. Wilson's beauti- 
ful face with its “teasing” brightness 
svam in Philip’s vision * * * and later, 
she asks forgiveness for her “ teasing” 
* * * yet [on the same page] fears her 
“teasing "' is too seriously taken. * * * 

Maurice Wynne constantly throwing 
himself to and fro as if to escape from 
some “ teasing "’ thought * * ® and 
when he had asked her to become his wife 
Bernice “ teasingly’’ asked for time for 
deliberation. 

Maurice was “ teased"’ by a wish which 
he would not acknowledge. * * * 

“She was that contrary,’ quoth Mrs. 
Murphy,” she wanted to ‘t 2’ you.” 

Turning quickly, Wynne found Bernice 
watching him with a “ teasing” smile on 
her lips. * * ® 

‘You poor boy,” 
to Wynne,] don't 
much to heart.’ 

And at last, as the curtain falls— 

Bee, rallying, holds the mask 
(hat I might ‘tease’ you with it 

It seems time that the author 
Puritans’ should come under the instruc- 
tion of one so clever as Mr. Bates, to the 
end that his otherwise really good and en- 
joyable work may not in the future be 
marred by such “ teasing’ iterations of a 
meagre single selection from our rich and 
varied English vocabulary Should Arlo 
3ates's “second series,"’ attractive in 
its promise, accomplish even this one ref- 
ormation, the reading public will owe him 
a debt of gratitude + oe & 

New York, Dec. 14, 1901. 


a 
The Grammar and the Book. 


The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 

I have read with deep sympathy the letter 
of “CC. J. G.” in a recent issue of THE NEW 
YORK TiMES SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
commenting on the grammar of the modern 
popular novel I wish to add my testimo- 
nial of disgust If he deems the style and 
grammar of the works of Mr. Ford and of 
Mr. Churchill subjeet to criticism, what of 
‘ Blennerhassett,’ ‘recently published, with 
numerous notices of copyright and reserva- 
tion of rights of translation, public reading, 
and dramatization? The theme full of 
romance and historical interest, the title of 
the book is fascinatir and its advertise- 
ment ingenious and ctacular All of 
which guarantees a wide circulation The 
probability of a large sale, it seems to me, 
only renders more reprehensible the care 
less and slipshod manner in which it is 
written. The presumption that it was sten- 
ographically dictated is not admissible. It 
was evidently spoken into a graphophone 
and thus placed beyond recall or revision. 
There should be a literary censor to protect 
the English speech Future generations 
are entitled to it. 

The following are a few of the inelegan- 
cies of style and construction occurring in 
the first portion of the book: 

Page 31 ‘They say in the presence of 
ladies he is as bright, witty, and fascinating 
as a Court gallant of the olden time.’ Do 
they say such things in the presence of 
ladies? 

Page 42 


Mrs 
my 


Sta 
‘tea 


said rgchase 


{ 
take 


out 
aug 


of The 


so 


Books 


is 


“And wended hi 
to pass the evening with his wife and the 
children who bore his name."" I presume 
he went home to pass the evening with his 
wife and his children. 

Page 44, ‘“‘He had married, had become 
the father of a beautiful daughter who 
was now also married and the mother of a 
beautiful boy bearing her father’s name."’ 
The sentence is certainly full of genealogi- 
cal Information 

Page ©, “‘ There is no doubt in your 
mind, I hope, Van Ness, as to the propriety 
and justice of the step I am taking.’ ‘ Not 
at all.’"" Why not “ none” at all? 

Page 60, ‘“‘ We know it is not his fault, 
but the other fellow’s fault.” Why not 
eliminate one “ fault’? 

Page 79, “ Behind her, standing on a 
rock, was a pail full of milk. Her position 
in life may, perhaps, be divined from this 
circumstance Yes, she was but a milk- 
maid Why not dispense with the second 
sentence and reconstruct the first? 

The last selection suggests the author’s 
eareful avoidance of the nominative. Its 
revelation is to him a painful duty to be 
long deferred. He prefers to lead the read- 
er into all the adverbial bypaths his fancy 
can discover before giving him a glimpse 
of the broad highway. One does not object 
to this occasionally, but on the whole the 
beaten route is less wearisome. 

It is to be hoped that before there is any 
“public reading" of the book it will be 
subjected to a revision of style R. CC 

New York, Dec. 18, 190L 


wo 
Individuality in Writing. 


The New York Times Saturday Review of Booka: 

In the other days of literature and liter- 
ary production the matter of style, that is 
to say, the matter of the individuality of 
the writer, was of such distinction that It 
required no great effort to say what was 
Homeric, Virgillan, Shakespearean, Mil- 
tonian, Addisonian, Scottian, Thackerayan, 


way homeward 


in these piping times of magazines and oth- 
er purveyors of the product of the Pierian 
and other springs? How many authors of 


to-day have a distinctive style of their 
own? 


They must have had in the beginning, 
ere they became known to fame, but 
hasn't fame, or somebody else, worked 
them all down to an individuality which 


may be called magazinic? I have fre- 
quently observed in reading the magazines 
that the stories in each, as far as style 
was concerned, were so nearly alike as not 
to be distinguished by the naked eye. Sto- 
ries differ in matter according to the ideas 
of the editors who buy them, some desir- 
ing adventure, some society, some Western, 
some Eastern, some analytic, some didac- 
tic, some newspaperic; but the manner 
must be the same in all, or it is not maga- 
zine literature. I say I have observed this 
to be the fact, but the observation was con- 
fined to myself, I thought, being somewhat 
of a barbarian in literature, but, lo! I find 
that there are others. And others so far in 
advance of my modest observation that 
they are offering money to those persons 
needing it, who will correctly guess the 
authors of certain unsigned stories now 
appearing in a lot of Sunday newspapers 
all over the land. The publishers of these 
stories are so sure that nobody can tell 
who an author is by the style of his story 
that they are offering $1,000 in cash for 
any one who can guess the closest. They 
present a list of twenty-four writers, from 
twelve of whom stories have been bought, 
and these twelve are printed at intervals of 
seven days, thus enabling the guessers to 
hate a week of deliberation each one. 
I need not give the whole two dozen names 
or the twelve whose stories are presented, 
but out of that list I fancy only Mark 
Twain, Frank Stockton, and possibly John 
Kendrick Bangs have an individuality which 
is sufficiently distinctive to enable the 
guesser to pick them out on the jump. I 
am speaking now about the short story 
only gut even a book by almost any 
of the list might be put upon the market 
unsigned, and its authorship could not be 
detected except by experts. What has be- 
come of the individuality of the author? 
Surely it does not exist in a pronounced 
form or a firm would offer $1,000 to 
the person guessing who authors are by 
the they turn out Is there any such 
l imilarity of style among the writers 
of the past, ru 


on 


one 


not 
work 


close 

I inning back from Dickens and 
Thackeray? Is literature the natural style 
of a writer or is it an artificial style de 
oped under the training of those who, hav- 
ing at hand dirigible talent, direct it as 
they wish? The editor and the critic may 
be the greatest benefit to writers, but 
should they “improve” the writer entirely 
out himself? I am not venturing posi- 
tive as but I faney the publishers 
of ‘' The Party " will not give their 
$1,000 to person for guessing cor- 
rectly authors from their sto- 
ries same time I sincerely hope 
that I be mistaken, and so many will 
ues correctly that no will receive 
dollar 


of 


of 
sertion 
House 
any 
the twelve 
At the 
may 


one 


g one 
more than one 
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LAMPTON. 


New York, Dec. 16, 


Roger Alton’s Spelling. 
Vow Yo 7 ‘sy Review of Books: 
his very courteous and kindly letter 

yrrespondent Mr. Charles E, Sprague 
makes an excellent point against me, and 
most submissive bow in return. 
ittention to the fact that in “A 
ivalier"’ I give the text of a 
letter written by Mr. Roger Alton in the 
year 1779 to his father in South Carolina, 
and that in my version of that letter I per- 
mit young Mr. Alton to spell “ honor” and 
* honored and the like without a “‘u” in 
the last syllable 

Peceavi! I should have inserted the “ u, 
because its use was almost universal at 
that time But it in interesting fact, 
the interest of which Mr. Sprague will un- 
doubtedly ippreciate, that even at that 
early period there were men in America 
who knew how to spell. Let me explain 

“A Carolina Cavalier"’ was published 
last Spring, I believe. But its earlier chap- 
ters were written and printed as long ago 
as the year 1875. When I wrote them I had 
before me a bundle of old letters of the 
Revolutionary time, which I took for my 
models. Among them were several written 
the outbreak of the Revolution by one 
Joseph Eggieston, a in William 
ind Mary College, to his father, the master 
of Egglestetton plantation, in Amelia Coun- 
ty, Va. This Joseph Eggleston was at that 
time planning to college, with o-* 
without his father’s sent, im order to 
bear his part in the war. He relates in hws 
letters that Mr. Madison was contemplat- 
ing a suspension of the college exercises in 
order that the young men there might take 
part in the war. A little later this young 
Joseph Eggleston was a Major and second 
in command to “ Light Horse Harry" Lee, 
Washington's most trusted friend, and the 
one man whom he still took into confidence 
after Arnold's treason, The. military 
achievements of Major Joseph Eggleston 
are referred to in “ Lee's Memoirs of the 
War in the Southern Department," in Los- 
sing's history, and elsewhere. His name Is 
preserved in that of Gen. Joseph Eggleston 
Johnston of the late Confederate Army, 
whose father was Major Joseph Eggleston's 
comrade in arms. 

Now, in preparing Roger Alton’s letter I 
closely followed the letters of Joseph Eg- 
gleston to his father, and in those letters 
written earlier than 177%—there was no 
u”’ used in such words as “ honor.” Per- 
haps it was because revolt against every- 
thing English was in the air. Perhaps it 
was because at William and Mary in those 
days Latin was taught, to the neglect of 
English, so that the young man spelled 
“honor” and its kindred words after the 
models furnished him by his Cicero and his 
Virgil rather than after the perverted and 
Frenchified manner of the English. 

Still, I suppose that Roger Alton, fresh 
from Oxford in 1779, wrote “honor” with 
a needless “u,” and I frankly admit my 
error fn not following his “ copy.” 

GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 

New York, Dec. 16, 1901. 
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English As She Is Wrote. 


The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 
Hers ts a letter that has just come to me. 
I offer it for publication as an example of 
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not the kind of English that English and 
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as it relates to the topic under considera- 






American authors agree in writing. It is 
not the kind of English that our pro- 
feasors teach us, with their insistence upon 
grammar anl that sort .* thing. But, at 
any rate, It rebukes me, anu ‘f any reader 
of THz Times SATURDAY REVIEW oF Booxs 
can make out exactly what it means he will 
at least feel that here is an end of the 
scholarly pretensions of 

GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON, 

Authors’ Club, Dec. 22, 1901. 


Esquire, Geo, 
Dear Sir:— 
Your exhibition of sarcasm directed 

against Mr. Walter Waghorn in the last 

issue of the “ Times" weekly review, be- 
cause he saw fit to rcbuke you for your 
unqualified Mission in makeing the truth 
appeic 9s a lie, was ecrtainly as complete 

a sample of kinderg arten criticism that I 

have ever read. 

From whence 
attack a language 
off spring, and which is 
superior 10 iny other tong 
that same tongue vou seek to 
Waghorn simply for the reason 
brought home to you yr sameful 
fulnes—. 

Anil more you derecrate 

most accomplished schclars that ever lived; 
a desecration which penetrates’ their 
graves, a place which they bad hoped to be 
freed from svch a malignant offense as 
you offer. IT am 2 young American twenty- 
five years of age, but | make this confes 
sion dere g: irdless of the cry of traitor that 
may brand me, I positively blush with 
shame when I note the march of America 
on to the brink of degenercy Manners 
and morals are being abandoned, children 
are being reared in the very dens of shame, 
and caused by wlat—e carocless langua 
Slanguage having taken its place Truly. 
some day there will be a resurrection of 
dead consciences, and America will clearly 
see her indifference to pure speech, for 
the speech of one is a fair index to a man’s 
character. 

There are clubs being formed for the pro- 
mulration of this and that, but what is 
needed most in this country is the forma- 
tion of clubs for the advocacy of Pure 
Speech, 

I personally do not care what your mind 
tray think of me, nor what yr pen may 
write, for I know that what I have written 
about tis the truth. 

Verily a mighty annoying hornet is truth. 

Verry respectfully One who thinks you 
are too bright to be below the sky 

SANS PEUR ET SANS REPROCHE. 
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Display in Book Advertising. 


The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 
I have been reading with interest the re- 
cent correspondence in your columns on 
the subject of “‘ Book Advertising.” If the 
discussion is not yet closed, I should like 
to contribute to it in a small way. Having 
had my training in two of the oldest Eng- 
lish publishing firms, and having recently 
transferred myself as advertising manager 
from the London to the American office of 
another leading publisher, the contrast pre- 
sented to me of the English and the Amer- 
ican methods of advertising is peculiarly 
vivid and clear-cut. Conservative as my 
training has thus been, my prejudices nat- 
urally favored the constraint of the Eng- 
lish principles of book advertising. And 
yet, having weighed the American meth- 
ods, both while I was in England and since 
I reached New York, I must own to holding 
strong arguments against the universal 
application of our English principles. 

It appears to me that the question in- 
volved is largely that of classification of 
books and of their readers. To speak gen- 
erally, readers may be divided under two 
main heads: (a) Readers of literature, per 
(b) readers of fiction par excellence. 
This is a rough division, but it will, I be- 
lieve, be adjudged a fairly true one. Now 
the question is, How are these two classes 
to be reached? How are the publisher's 
wares to be brought to their notice? Un- 
doubtedly the constrained English method 
is sufficient for Class A. But as for Class 
B, what brings to his notice his particu- 
lar line of books? Does he read bona fide 
criticisms? No. Does he painfully study 
a page of closely printed matter in search 
of new titles wherewith to slake his read- 
er’s thirsi? No. 

To this very large and, from a business 
point of view, important class of readers 
it is the steady pound, pound, pound of a 
striking “‘ad" that appeals, or an arrest- 
ing shop-window display devoted to a sin- 
gle book, or a pester, or a show card. 
These are the things to impress upon his 
inner consciousness the fact that a book 
has been printed of the kind he likes to 
read. A catching announcement set in an 
attractive and striking style is the impres- 
sion his mind carries from the car where 
he has been busily scanning his newspaper 
to the bookseller's shop where he procures 
food for the prospective evening repast of 
arm-chair entertainment. This fact it 
would be futile to deny; indeed, very vital 
proof exists of the truth of it. 

Is the American or the English public, 
proportionately speaking, the wider reader 
of fiction? To this question there can be 
but one answer—the American public. The 
average novel that will percolate through 
every secial stratum of America can in 
England only hope to find its public in lim- 
ited circles. In other words, the American 
publie indulges far more generally in novel 
reading than the English. To the truth of 
this fact the proportionate relative sales 
of fiction by publishers with offices on 
both sides of the water amply testify. 

In conclusion, the thread of the question, 
if followed up, will be found intertwisted 
with that of the public taste in literature. 
As long as the sensational novel holds its 
sway, (and to-day it would seem to be nn- 
merically paramount,) so long must sensa- 
tional advertising be its herald. Whether 
or not a paper decides to exclude from its 
pages the advertisement of this class of 

“ goods is another matter. 

PAGET "VALERIAN. 

New York, Dec. 23, 1901. 
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The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 
Your editorial under the caption “ Sensa- 

tional Typography " has evidently appealed 

effectively to the common sense as well as 

the good taste of not a few of your readers. 

Claptrap advertising belongs so peculiarly 

to yellow journalism that a newspaper ef 

the character of THe New York Timms 

ST aoa see 

lic a great service in disparaging and dis- 

couraging the affront. How fer 

ling” sort of Frege a wre 

illustrated by the efforts’ of a cheap 

ment store in Cincinnati, which is 

Mr. John Uri Lioyd’s “ Warwick of the | 











Knobs.” A large space in the show win- 
dow—about five by five—is converted into a 
stage setting, with daubs of rustic scenery 
forming three sides of the picture. In the 
foreground is an ordinary school bench, 
with a legend below to inform the awe- 
struck passer-by “that this is the bench 
upon which Prof. Lioyd sat as a boy.” 
There is also a jawbone of a mastodon 
taken from the Knobs,” with a suspicious 
manufactured look about it, and other like 
claptrap to beguile the intelectual Cincin- 
natian to step inside and get “ literature.” 
This style of advertising is becoming so bad 
it threatens to degenerate into the 
the genuine side-show fakir, 
the magnificent veracity which is 
accomplishment. And all of a piece 
this fence-board style 
trick of announcing a 
or fiftieth thousand. 
succeeds like success, and the averag 
American citizen can be caught by the 4 
zie of popularity, but, as you truly say, * 
all the advertisers yell, they might as 
whisper."’ Since all the novels are m 

ing in the fiftieth thousand, the dis« 
nating reader, who can't devour more 
three a week, must draw the lin 
hundred thousand mark. Please giv 

little more along this same lin 
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Reform Coming 

From Prir Ink 

The editor of Tue 
SATURDAY REVIEW 
induce book advertisers to 
sational display, believing 
nouncements will not only 
pearance of his 
the interests of his advertisers as well 

‘We try to make Tue 8 REVIEW 
present a neat typographical appearance,” 
he says, ‘“‘ but we cannot do that 
our advertisers with 
effect of a sensational 
pends upon its infrequ 
Exchange on an exciting 
all the brokers shouting at 
voices, but you cannot make 
one of them wishes to say. 
vertising has the same effect 
eye.”’ 

There are excellent reasons for believing 
that THe Tres’'s editor is simply 
shadowing a great reform in this matter of 
display. In so far as book advertising is 
concerned he will find, if he studies 
class of advertising, that its text is usual- 
ly much more offensive than its actual dis- 
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play—that the prize schemes, guessing con- | 


tests, voting coupons, boasts, whoops, and 
eircus poster tactics used by some pub- 
lishers would make their announcements 
as “yellow” in solid agate as in 
pica gothic. 

But display is undoubtedly being over- 
done in all lines of publicity. Or, rather, 
injudicious, unstudied display is being over- 
done. The magazines are full of advertise- 
ments wherein no judgment is used in 
technical detail, Display needs 
There must be a well-considered reason fo: 
shoving a word or phrase into black prom 
nence. Yet almost all display 
less. In the December magazines there is 
not one display line tn the hundred that 
needs emphasis. 

The best advertisement 
written in a straight, conversational para- 
graph, telling the whole story briefly 
thoroughly. The old fashion of chopping in- 
formation into little bits and sticking these 
little bits into unoccupied corners does not 
make good advertisements. Nof will the 
paragraph itself be effective if it is studded 
with black words and phrases. 

Tue Trmes cditor falls into 
error when he states that the advertiser 
who keeps quiet in a crowd of display ad- 
vertising is not heard. The advertiser who 
adopts light-face paragraphs in the 
riot of black letter is the one who 
best chance of being read. 

Quiet taste will always attract, for it Is 
perennially forceful. The days of the rant- 
ing advertisements are numbered. ' 
ing ts not the art of stunning readers with 
type, but of convincing them by honest ex- 
position. Type cannot convince any one of 
anything. The arguments must be put into 
the text. Every advertiser who is igi 
nating methods knows this truth, 
making a study by convincing language 
old-fashioned ad, with its jumble ot 
lines, is like a reunded, stilted, sounding 
essay by Dr. Johnson. The modern adver- 


has the 


The 


tiser is trying to write ads that wili be as | 


close-clipped and pungent as a story by 


Kipling or Stephen Crane. 

Display, being a matter of contrast, 
should be left to a master printer—one who 
has studied its laws and resources. 
purpose is to attract a 


attempting to ca’) attention to everything 
in the advertisement. 


Essays by Richard Garncit.* 


Dr. Garnett’s volume is signal proof 
that busy people often find abundant leis- 
ure for work outside their regular voca- 
tions. The twelve essays were written In 
the leisure hours of a hard-working libra- 
rian during the last fourteen years—a 
period of time in which Dr. Garnett’s du- 
tles at the British Museum must have 
been sufficiently onerous. 

The essays have all appeared in print. 
Some of them were first published in 
magazine form, and then as introductions 
to or portions of various books. Thus the 
first article, “On Transiating Homer,” ap- 
peared in 1889 in The Universal Review, the 
versions from the Diad included in the 
paper having heen included in the follow- 
ing year with Dr. Garnett’s dramatic poem, 
“Iphigenia in Delphi,” in a volume of 
Fisher Unwin's Cameo Series. 

The essay on the date and occasion of 
“The Tempest” appeared in the same 
Review during 188. Its substance had 
already been delivered verbally to the new 
Shakespeare Society, its arguments, tn 1890, 
reappearing in the literary and critical 
portions of “ The Tempest’ in the “ Henry 
Irving Shakespeare.” The essays on Cole- 
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Beckford’s 
“Thomas Love Peacock,” 
Arnold, were prefixed to various editions 
of their works, while the “Story of 
Gycia" and “The Love Story of Luigi 
Tansillo" were published respectively in 
The English Historical Review for Jan- 
uary, 1897, and in Volume I. of the “ Yellow 
Book.” Dr. Garnett says of these collect- 
papers: 


“Vathek,” ‘ Moore,” 


ed 


The 


tents 


sole bonds of union among the con- 
are their belonging with but one ex- 
the domains of literary , history 
criticism, and their having preluded 
appeal to public interest by interesi- 
ing the author himself. 

The paper 
the most s 
praises very 
On 
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holarly of all The 
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considerations 
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Anne, long 
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Garnett the host 
have since Pope 
do in most re 
him. “If 
which they all 
might be we 
fact 


says 


pects, have If 
sede any other circu 

agree could 

considering 

the key 

points out where he thinks 
have failed. They have 
blank verses, hexameter 
measure 
rand of 
couplet of Pope 
the partial 
Many 


rth 
cid not afford 
He 
slators 
tried most meters 
ned unrhymed. ballad 
nondescripts, the meter of Spense 
-but never the heroi 
thinks the reason for 
each and every version 
examples are given, drawn from various 
translations, short Homeric poems by Dr 
himself being added to show 
what he believes to be the 
meter. 
Poetry of Coleridge” is the title 
introduction originally prefixed 
rnett’s selections from Coleridge 
in Lawrence & Bullen’s “ Muzes Library.’ 
edition, Dr. Garnett in- 
include not Ccleridge’s 
‘but his poetry."’ In this introduction he 
rifers to Coleridge's life as so 
and his genius so vgried, that it 
le to treat him satisfactorily 
Coleriige’s editions have usually 
to criticism, there 
mcmeirs of the 
Ashe, and Dykes ¢ 
erher hand,, 
well acquaint- 
facts in 


and 


which he 


failure of 


Garnett 
use of 
Homeric 
“The 
lung 


true 


His says, Was 


i in a brief 
memoir. 
preferred biography 
ing three very abi 
those by Shepherd, 
tell. Dr. Garnett, 


be- 


on the 


Coleridge's 
' 


with the leading 


isle, 


ing important facts in his history 


illustrate 


upon 
as they 
poet. 
*Shelley’s Views on Art,” 
in the volume, is a lecture 
livered in April, 1800, at the 
late 
jor its acquisition by the naitian. 
rewritten—its present fcrm--for issue in 
the Anglo-Saxon Heview for September, 
KW, Shelley’s attitude toward art, 
Garnett says, while not the most cignifi- 
cant or important aspect ef his mina, 
poseesses sufficient interest to warrant 
independent treatment. it is not xnown 


the 


home of the 


wkether Shelley received any technical in- ; 


struction in art, but his nete books were 
full of original drawings,.seme of which 
were of a Blakelike chapacter. A few such 
sketches were worked up into elaborate 
drawiogs. Shelley's art criticisms may be 
classes: Thore written 
down with deliberate care; those occupying 
cusually fn his letters, and !astly in pas- 
sages in his poetry. The first class .is 
the most important and is entirely con- 
cerned with sculpture. The author writes: 
“We find in Bhelley, then, as good an 
instance as we are ever likely to encounter 
of the judgments on fine art passed by a 
person of rare gifts, endowed beyond most 
men with penetrative insight, and with 
delicacy as well as intensity of feeling, 
but devoid of the technical equipment of a 
professional art critic. Of the literary val- 
ue of such judgments, there can be no 
question; they bring beautiful things before 
the mental i. when the originals are 
inaccessible. eir ———- value to ar- 
tists is more disputabl * © © In the j 
writings of the pre- “Raphaelite school, we 
may discern some impatience at the inter- 
tion of Mr. Ruskin, an artist rather 

mn an amateur. * * * Artists should re- 
member * * * that the fame and less 
illustrious rewards for which they strive 
depend upon the award of a public outside 
the limits of their profession, and that it 
is tly to their advantage that this 
ok imion should be reguiated by inteil- 
oft the calibre of a Shelley or a Rus- | 

—¥ fe ‘hie, prehensile, fuid, and this | 
ex a 3 

hace is often best attained by criticisms, 
which, if sometimes imperfect for want ot 
exact knowledge and technica! accomplish- 
ment, reveal to the artist what a world of 
outside the spheres 
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RESTRICTIONS ON FICTION 


Readers scarcely need to have their 
attention directed to the letters from 
librarians, printed elsewhere in this is- 
sue, on the subject of restricting the cir- 
culation of fiction. What is most notable 
and most encouraging is the importance 
which the subject already has assumed 
in the minds of librarians. Many of 
them make a wise distinction as to what 
is good fiction and what is bad, applying 
their remarks rather to the bad in so far 
as they speak of restrictions. They in- 
sist that good fiction should have its 
circulation promoted rather than re- 
stricted, and wisely remind us that 
among the best books in the world are 
books in this class. 

Perhaps the most striking 
comes from Mr. Putnam, who believes 
that free libraries “ would gain in re- 
sources and in the end in popular esteem 
if they. would agree to buy no current 
work of fiction until at least one year 
after the date of publication.” This is 
very much in line with Emerson's ad- 
vice not to read a book until it was at 
least a year old, or with Samuel Rogers's 
observation, made in his familiar and 
caustic way, “ When a new book comes 


opinion 


out, I read an old one.” 

As has been said before in these col- 
umns, the influence librarians exeyt in 
the promotion of better reading has now 
become the most potent that we have, 
and the one from which most may be ex- 
pected in the future. These letters af- 
ford gratifying evidence that librarians 
have fully understood their opportuni- 
Next 
to the purchase of books no part of their 
work presents so many difficulties as cir- 
culation. Some of their ingenious and 
tactful methods in influencing the tastes 
of readers are disclosed in these letters. 


ties and have well improved them. 


They give agreeable evidence of the wis- 
dom which librarians bring to their pur- 
suits. 

Readers will be impressed with a sub- 
stantial unity of opinion here disclosed 
within certain lines. Most obvious evi- 
dence is presented of results that have 
followed from an interchange of ideas 
in open discussions at the annual meet- 
ings, both National and State, which are 
held by librarians. They have come to- 
gether in order that they might go home 
’ work 


counsellors once 


and together. Out of a multitude 


of more has come wis- 


lom. 


A SIDE LIGHT ON STYLE 


Some of our readers will doubtless re- 


member the mild excitement that per- 


vaded the select literary circles of Eing- | 


jlaad, and extended within like 


this country, a few years ago over the 


late ®Walter 
undertook 


‘style of the Pater, not 


only *the standard he to set 


the effort he 


writing. One 


up, but made to apply it in 
of the 
Mr. Pater 


extreme attractive- 


his own causes of 


the interest evoked by was, 


without question, the 


ness of his 


own nature. 


sincere, devoted to 


highest 
1 


what he considered 


in art and literature, 


pathetically anxious 
other 


vogue, it 


reach and to 


the 
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teach it An 


soure 
vogue 


be 
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must said, with 


readers of refinem« earnestness 


that 
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ittituade, if not or 


v his ov vas 
ginal, 


had®s vethir of the factitious 


f novell) the time, at least, he 


imparted the 
ipe @rom the 


Naturally, to a 


stimulating pleasure 
banal and the plentiful. 
feeling of 
mind the 


the 


the public re comes a@ reaction, 


* Aristides Just’’ Wearies the 
mon ear, especially if, as in this case, the 
praise of him implies a certain superior- 


ity on the part of those who can appre- 





on the subject is a statement 


limits to | 


He was gentle, | 
and | 
> of his peculiar 
his ; 
vas unusual and | 
| 
charm | 
of 
this kind in 


come | 





ciate him to those who. cannot or will 
not. The time came when Max Beer- 
bohm ruthlessly declared that Pater 
wrote English like a dead language, and 
the light and stinging judgment brought 
much comfort to “the general” for 
whom Pater’s writing had always been 
“caviare.” Max is now followed by his 
colleague, “J. F. R.,” the musical critic 
of The London Saturday Review. This 
gentl’man, discussing particularly Pa- 
ter's writings on ‘music, declares that he 
was “tongue-tied; he never spoke, he 
always stuttered.” ‘No man who ever 
wrote on literature, art, and, above all 
things, poetry, had less sense of the 
rhythm of any language.” ‘“ He not only 
lacked all sense of idiom—for a sense of 
idiom means a feeling for the rhythm 
as well as for the meanings and associa- 
tions of words—but his writing absolute- 
ly reminds one of a man who cannot 
walk, but always stumbles.” And he 
goes on to say that for a time Pater 
actually made it “the fashion to walk 
lame.” 

It is open to lovers of Pater to sug- 
gest that a critic who overworks a simile 
after this manner, and makes the victim 
of his disfavor “ stutter,”” ‘ stumble,” 
and set the fashion of “ walking lame” 
within a half dozen sentences, is not 
himself sensitive to one of the essential 
conditions of style. But they really do 
not need to resort to the “tu quoque” 
argument. It is true enough that Pater's 
theory of style, as he explained it, was 
not tu most of us very intelligible, and he 
was not always at his best in his own 
style. When he was at his best, 
ever, he was lucid, simple, sympathetic, 
and attractive. He made his readers 
feel his personality, and feel that it was 
winning and fine. If that is not a high 
accomplishment in style, it would not be 


how- 


easy to say what is. In one of the let- 
ters in which Pater tells the story of the 
life of Watteau in the words of the wo- 
man who loved him, there is this pas- 
sage as to the artist's early life: ‘“ The 
rudeness of his home has turned his 
feeling for even the simpler graces of 
life into a physical, want, like hunger or 
thirst, which might come to greed; and 
methinks he perhaps 
things.” 


vironment 


overvalues these 
Considering the 
which Pater 


and in which he worked so strenuously, 


literary en- 


into was born 
this passage may be taken as throwing 
light on his ideals and on his own view 


of his pursuit of them. 


THE SALES OF BOOKS. 


A certain author 8f literary works once 
removed from a comfortable but unpre- 
tentious residence in a down-town street 
to a spacious and gracious mansion in 
His 
friends were at a loss to account for this 
sudden for 
they had heard of no windfall of fortune 
which 
adroit comment one day drew from him 
the explanation. “I turned out a couple 
of school books,” he said, ‘and they are 


one of the new avenues up town. 


demonstration of solvency, 


dropped upon this author. An 


now bringing me in an income of about 
$2,000 a year.”’ Those who are acquaint- 
ed of 
ment on published books will at once per- 
that 
selling in what might be called myriads. 


with the conditions royalty pay- 


ceive these two school books were 


They were certainly selling in much 
greater numbers than the same author's 
literary works, 

Mr. John R. Spears, who is well known 
as having a prying mind and an insatia- 
ble 


tells in this number of THE 


appetite for unfamiliar knowledge, 
New York 
Times SatuRDAY REVIEW oFf Books some 
very interesting things about the sales 
He shows us how 
Hur” the 


mark, the 


of well-known books. 
“ Trilby ” “ Ben 
hundred-thousand 


and passed 


and how 
of 


continues to 


than 
in the 
But standard 


| latter, having a record 


400,000 copies, 


more 


sell 





market places of reading. 


works of fiction by such authors as 


Scott, George Eliot, and Dickens are is- 
On the other 
Spears, 


sued in very small editions. 
to Mr. 
school books sell by millions, 

There to ground here for 
some sort of an inference, but it is diffi- 
to tell just what it One thing, 
however, may be said without fear of of- 
that that the standard 
fiction probably continue 
Mr. 

Spears concludes that the sale of “ Tril- 

by,” which in its day aroused as great 
| interest Wallace's work, has 


hand, according some 


appears be 


cult is. 


fense, and is 


will 
to sell longer than even “ Ben Hur.” 


works of 


as Gen. 


come to an end. No doubt the exciting 
tale.of the Christ will some day cease to 
be called for in the marts of literature. 
But there is no evidence that Dickens 
and Thackeray are approaching the end 
of their market value. And publishers 
well fnow that in the cases of solid 
worksgpf information immediate large 
sales can rarely be expected, while on the 
other hand they count confidently on 
reaping their profits from the accumu- 
lated sales of years. Nevertheless, it will 
be news to many lovers of reading that 
nothing in book shape pays better than 
school books. There is a suggestion here 
for plodders who have a complete know!l- 
edge of some useful branch, but no skill 
in literary forms, 


A CAUSE OF MANY BOOKS. 


Most persons would account for the 
present day inordinate output of books, 
especially of novels, by calling attention 
to the great increase in the reading class 
during recent years. This undoubtedly 
is The prime cause of the phenomenon, 
but it is not the only cause. The reading 
public has undoubtedly of late grown in 
an unprecedented manner—in England 
probably relatively more than in the 
United States, owing to the upgrowth of 
the first board school generation—but the 
fact, nevertheless, remains unaccounted 
for that the multiplying of books has far 
outstripped even the multiplying of read- 
ers. 

Why is this? 
tion could probably be supplied by any 
of the many of 
the day. ‘ The only way in which I can 
make my old books sell is by getting out 


The answer to the ques- 


one successful writers 


a new one every year,’ recently con- 
fessed one of these supposedly enviable 
beings; “then they will go; 
the dealers won't put them out on their 
tables,”’ 


actly; 


otherwise 


This explains the situation ex- 
in order not to Cisappear from 
public notice, writers nowadays find that 
they 


must launch a 


continue to new 
novel at least once yearly, thereby killing 
two, or even three or four, birds with 
one stone, since the new-comer serves to 
save its predecessors from oblivion. 
This may be a branch of manufactur- 
ing, but it is certainly not literature, al- 
though it is wonderful how near the re- 
sult sometimes comes to being literature. 
Doubtless many of those now writing at 
such high pressure be 
thankful dared they long 


between volumes 


would devoutly 


stop enough 
but 


they know, or at least they fear, that the 


to draw breath; 
penalty of such a procedure would be to 
be crowded out by the constant influx of 
new rivals. 
tory of 


For the first time in the his- 


literature, publishers to-day 
would rather obtain a good novel from a 
new man than from an old favorite; and 
owing to the consequent 


growth of new authors, current literature 





mushroom 


to-day furnishes the amusing but hardly 
of 
struggle between readers and writers to 


encouraging spectacle a feverish 
see whether the latter can produce more 


than the former can read. or vice versa. 


ETHICS, CRITICAL AND PUB. 
LISHING. 


Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. will, we 
trust, excuse us if we say that we find 
them a little difficult. Let us recapitu- 
We printed, in the 
7, a notice from the pen of our Boston 
of by 
We now reprint it for the 
; second time, in order to enable our read- 


late. issue of Dec. 


correspondent, a book published 


this firm. 


ers to see if they can find in it anything 
at which a sensible publisher could take 
We cannot, 
after three letters explanatory of their 
grievance with which the publishers have 
favored different departments of 
New York TIMEs: 


There is so much sameness about the 
tales that, were it not for the publishers’ 
plain assertion that they are the work of 
twelve hands, one would be tempted to be- 
lieve that Mr. Ford wrote all of them, imi- 
tating certain well-known peculiarities of 
each author. If twelve writers there be, 
each has evidently tried to imitate one of 
the others the better to bewilder the reader. 


In these mild comments the publish- 
ers singularly found that their “ integ- 
rity” was “impugned” and their “ an- 
nouncement discredited,” and “ request- 
ed,” with some peremptoriness, “a spe- 
cial review of the book in connection with 
your public apology.” On the same day 
on which that demand waa received there 
was received also a letter to the * Adver- 
tising Manager of Tus New Yors 
Times,” setting for®h that unless “ state- 


| offense. confess we even 
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vs 


ment’’ were made satisfactory to the 
publishers their advertising, at least of 
the book in question, would be discon- 
tinued in the next issue of Tue Satur- 
DAY Review. These two letters, with 
such comment as seemed to us appro- 
priate, appeared in the following num- 
ber of Tus Times SaturRDAY REVIEW OF 


Books. And now comes the third letter, 
as follows: 


’ Boston, Mass., Dec. 24, 1901. 

To the Proprietors New YORK TimEs, New 
York City: 

Gentlemen: Your editor has committed 
such an outrage upon us that we appeal 
directly to you. Inclosed is clipping from 
THE SATURDAY Review of Dec. 21. Waiv- 
ing the liberty taken in publishing private 
letters, your editor—or whoever is respon- 
sible—read into our letters what is not in 
the least contained in them by making it 
appear that we required a favorable review 
of our book, “A House Party.” Nothing 
could be further from the truth. In our 
letter marked “A,” on inclosed clipping, 
the word “ statement ’”’ cannot be construed 
as meaning favorable review except by 
what we are forced to regard as a mali- 
clous interpretation on the part of your 
editor. The whole point of our letter 
marked “B” on inclosed clipping is that 
THe Times had impugned the integrity of 
our house, and the word “ statement” re- 
fers to that, and to that alone, as plain as 
day. In one of our two letters quoted we 
distinctly say that it should go without 
saying that we do not associate your edi- 
torial and advertising departments. It was 
a@ courtesy on our part toward your adver- 
tising department for us to explain why we 
should not put any further advertisements 
of “A House Party” in a paper which in 
its editorial columns should discredit the 
announcements made by a reputable pub- 
lishing house in its advertising columns. 
It should have been the plain duty of your 
paper, if anything, to refuse to accept an 
udvertisement the honor or honesty of 
which could be questioned. Our reputation 
is that of a house of the highest standing, 
both with the public and in the publishing 
world, and there is abundance of evidence 
that we have repeatedly refused to give an 
advertisement in consideration of our books 
receiving a favorable review, as we have 
always taken a decided stand against such 
an association of the advertising and liter- 
ary columns of a paper. Your editor has 
fone so far out of his way to treat us witu 
what appears to be malicious if not libelous 
misrepresentation that we appeal to you to 
See that he goes sufficiently out of his wav 
to make amends. Your editor may say 
what he pleases about the book itself. But 
we expect fair treatment upon the three 
points raised by us in our letter marked 
“B" on inclosed clipping. Yours very 
truly, SMALL, MAYNARD & CO. 


One reason why we find these gentle 
difficult 
they 


men is that we 


that 


are not sure 
will not resent 
They 
taken a “liberty” 


our printing 


this letter. consider that we have 
in publishing one or 
both of their previous letters. 
fact that 


in which we could see no justice or rea- 


The plain 


was they made a complaint 


son. 


But we printed their complaint for 


the benefit of anybody 


If 


abuse 


who might take 
publish their 


their confidence. 


i. different view. we 


complaints we 
If we do not publish them, we adhere to 
an injustice in the face of 
light. Truly, our 
difficult. How 
* committed 


the evidence, 


sinning against cor 


respondents are can 


we possibly have an out- 


upon them in simply confronting 


their complaint with the thing com 


plained of, and allowing our readers to 


judge for themselves whether the 


plaints were justified? 


com- 
That we should 
admit doing them an injustice when we 
did not see that we had done them any 
injustice might possibly have been ‘ 
But it 
have been at all satisfactory to us. 


* sat- 


isfactory "’ to them. would not 


And now, having done our best to take 
of the which 
Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. think they 


it, let inspect their 
the 


out our own eye beam 


see in us own iris, 


in which “House Party’ may pos- 


figure as a mote. 
the 


to 


sibly Twenty-five 


writers, publishers assure us, were 


“ invited contribute.” Their names 


are these: 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
John K. Bangs, 
George W. Cable, 
Winston Churchill, 

F¥. Marion Crawford, 
Margaret Deland, 

Paul Leicester Ford, 
John Fox, Jr., 
Hamlin Garland, 
Robert Grant, 

Joel Chandler Harrts, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
W. D. Howells, 


Sarah 0. Jewett, 
Thomas N, Page, 
c. G. D. Roberta, 
Bertha Runkle, 

F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Frank R. Stockton, 
Ruth McB. Stuart, 
Booth Tarkington, 
Octave Thanet, 
Mark Twain, 

Mary E. Wilkina, 
Owen Wister. 


The publishers further say in their ad- 
vertisements that “twelve accepted and 
each told the story ”"—twelve out of 
the twenty-five. On this list of twenty- 
five it is obvious from internal evidence 
that there are several 
the best-known In current literature who 
did not contribute. At least two of them 
are understood to be under contract not 
to write except under the imprint of an- 
other house. In addition to these, we 
may say that eight others made no con- 
tributions to the volume, the 
list of such, in so far as we are informed, 


persons among 


complete 


being as follows: 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Winston Churchill, Zohn Vox, SJr., 
Marton Crawford, Mark Twain, 
William Dean Howells, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Thomas Nelson Pages, Hamlin Garland. 


Among our sources of information 


1901. 





** Homer,’ 1616, many notes; 
from ths Frederickson sale, 


4aae 


ever 











gan fam 


Us 


on the subject is a statement made 
to Tue Ties by Mr. Crawford that 
he received an invitation to contrib- 
ute, but made no reply, and “ threw 
the letter into the waste basket." In ad- 
dition he said: “ I quite naturally resent 
the use of my name by Small, Maynard 
& They might just as well have 
sent the circular letter to Pope Leo XIII. 


Co. 


or President Roosevelt and included their | 


names among those who had been ‘in- 


vited to contribute.’’’ We have also the 


following letters addressed to the editor | | 


of REVIEW 


Books: 


THe Times SATURDAY oF 


Saranac Lake, N. Y., Dec. 16, 1901. 
I do not remember receiving an invitation 
to contribute to * The House Party "’ book. 
lf I did receive such an invitation, 1 prompt- 
ly declined it. Yours sincerely, 
T. B. ALDRICH. 


Atlanta, Ga., 16 Dec., 1901. 
To the best of my recollection I was never 
invited to contribute a story to ‘‘ The House 
Party."’ ‘Therefore, none of the stories is 
from my pen. I have seen the announce- 
ment which attracted your attention, but I 
regarded it simply as a scheme to sell the 
book. It may be that an invitation was 
sent to me; if so, I don’t remember it. 

Faithfully yours, 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 


Washington, Dec. 15, 1901. 

Replying to your inquiry of the 14th inst., 
I would says that I was invited to write a 
story for Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co.’s 
book of short stories entitled “A House 
Party,’ which I declined. Messrs. Howells, 
Hopkinson Smith, and John Fox, Jr., also 
declined. 

Last Summer. as soon as the advertise- 
ment for this ‘guessing contest '’ appeared, 
Mr. Howells, Mr. John Fox, Jr., and I sent 
for publication a joint letter to the editor 
of The Sunday New York Herald protesting 
against the improper use of our names in 
this matter, and stating our views as to a 
scheme which appeared, to say the least, 
misleading. Yours very truly, 

THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 


From another author, who, it is fair 
is one of the most widely read 
the 


promised not to 


to say, 


and popular among twenty-five, 
we learn that he 
tell whether he contributed, 
from which we infer that he did con- 
-tribute, since Messrs. Small, Maynard & 
Co. could hardly see their way to exact 
a pledge of silence from an author who 
had declined or ignored their invitation. 

The predicament in which this “ state- 


leaves the publishers is that of 


has 


or not 


ment” 
having endeavored to attract attention 
to the work of twelve writers who did 
contribute to their project by 
thorized 
resented use of the names Of several of 
the 
tribute 


an unau- 


and in some cases a warmly 
writers who did not con- 

Whether this “ 
is legitimate or reputable 
we to the de- 
cision of the publishing houses “of the 
highest standing,” among which Messrs. 
Small, Maynard & Co. claim the right to 


be numbered. 


thirteen 
to it. 
ing dodge” 


advertis- 


leave, without comment, 


Books in Demand. 
Following ts a statement of books which 
have sold best tn regular book and depart- 
ment stores in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Washington, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Baltimore, and San Francisco 
between Nov. 25 of this year. 





2 and Dec. 25 
The statement is based on reports received 
from the regular correspondents of Tus 
New York Times in those cities, personal 
inquiries having been made for the infor- 
mation sent to us. We have tabulated the 
correspondents’ reports as shown below, 
and have included no books for which more 
than one bookstore did not make a return 
as either the first best, second best, third 
best, or fourth best selling book: 
FIRST BEST 
16 stores report “ The Right of Way. 
5 stores report “ The Ruling Paaston.” 
4 stores report “The Man from Glen- 
garry.” 
8 stores report “ The Cavalier.” 
3 stores report “ The Crisis." 
3 stores report “ Lives of the Hunted.” 
2 stores report “ Warwick of the Knobs.” 
2 stores report “ Lazarre." 
2 stores report “Tarry Thou Till I Come.” 
2 stores report “ D'ri and L.” 
2 stores report “ Kim.” 
SECOND BEST. 
10 stores report “ The Right of Way.” 
5 stores report “ Lazarre.” 
5 stores report “ The Cavalier.” 
5 stores report “ The Crisis.” 
4 stores report “ Lives of the Hunted.” 
4 stores report “ The Ruling Passion.” 
3 stores report “ D’ri and I.” 
2 stores report “ Marietta.” 
2 stores report “ Man from Glengarry.” 
THIRD BEST. 
7 stores report “ The Ruling Passion.” 
6 stores report “ The Cavalier.” 
6 stores report “ The Right of Way.” 
5 stores report “ Lives of the Hunted.” 
4 stores report “ Man from Giengarry.” 
2 stores report “ D’ri and I." 
2 stores report “ Sir Richard Calmady.” 
2 stores report “ Tarry Thou Till I Com 
2 stores report “ The Benefactress.” 
FOURTH BEST. 
6 stores report “ The Right of Way.” 
5 stores report “ D’ri and I.” 
5 stores report “ The Cavalier.” 
4 stores report “ The Crisis.” 
8 stores report mi Circumstances,” 


res report “ Tarry Thou Till I Come.” 


stores report “ Lazarre.” 
stores report “ Lives of the Hunted.” 
stores report “ The Eternal City,” 
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ONDON, Dec. 
that Wanser left a volu- 
minous autobiography in 
a sealed packet only to be 
opened and published thir- 
ty years after his death— 
that is to say, in 1913—is believed to be 
either entirely without foundation or 
merely an advertising prelude to the ap- 
pearance of some new collection of Wag- 
ner’s reminiscences or letters. The great 
composer declared just before his death 
that he had written no autobiography. 
*,° 
Rudyard Kipling will remain in 
South Africa, whither he sailed this 
week, until the dawn of the South Afri- 
can Winter. He is said to be in excellent 
health, 


7 


Mr. 


+ 
. 

The announcement is again made this 
week that the “real author” of “An 
English Woman's Love Letters ” is about 
to reveal his identity. 

*,° 

“An Author at 
ing’s forthcoming book, 
a diary. 


Grass,” Giss- 
has the form of 


George 


** 
. 

About eight million copies of six-penny 
novels have been sold in England during 
the present year, the circulation of each 
book having ranged from 20,000 to 100,- 
000. Yet, experts still insist that the 
vogue of six-penny novels is waning. 

°,* 

Swinburne is working daily on the col- 
lected edition of his poetry, but no time 
has yet been fixed for its publication. It 
may be worth remarking here that Swin- 
burne, as judged by the selections from 
his poetical works published in 1887, is 
not considered a particularly good critic 
of his own efforts. It is understood, how- 
ever, that in making the forthcoming col- 
lection, he has relied more or less upon 
the judgment of his friend, Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, of whose critical acumen 
there can be little doubt. 

°° 

An international congress of historical 
students will be held in Rome under the 
joint patronage of the King of Italy and 
the Duca degli Abruzzi, in April. Th 
work is in charge of Count Henry San 
Martino and Profs. Hector Pais and G. 
Gorrini. The range of studies comprises 
the history of scholarship in all branches, 
including the departments of mathe- 
matics, experimental sciences, pol- 


ities, archaeology, and ethnology. 
* 
+. 


law, 


The Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, 
which has been foolishly reawakened by 
the humorous criticism of Mr. Mallock’'s 
mad article, continues to rage, Mrs. Gal- 
lup’s crazy cipher now being subjected to 
scientific examination, but the results 
have been unavailing in silencing the 
Baconians. A. P. Sinnett, the well-known 
dealer in occult theories and mystical 
practices, is out again with another let- 
ter, while Mr. Sidney Lee unaccountably 
chooses to add fuel to the fire by argu- 
ing with people with whom it is impos- 
sible to argue. To-day Mr. Lee remar- 
shals all the old, sensible reasons for be- 
lieving that Shakespeare wrote his own 
works. But it will do no good. I have 
just discovered a singular fact. All pro- 
Boers and anti-vaccinationists are Ba- 
conians. E. A. D. 


JENNY JUNE CROLY. 


When I joined The World staff of writ- 
ers, in 1860, a few weeks after the founda- 
tion of that journal, I fotind Jenny June 
already there. She did not often appear 
in the office in person, the lady Maxiliary 
in journalism not being so familiar a 
figure as it now is, and she had not yet 
adopted her pretty nom de plume, but 
her husband, David G. Croly, held an of- 
ficial post on the staff as city editor, and 
her contributions, which were invariably 
well written and interesting, appeared from 
the first in The World columns, and as 
the years went on while she and Mr. 
Croly remained associated with it, with 
increasing frequency. They were written 
by a woman mainly for women, and the 
maids and matrons of her country over all 
its area from ocean to ocean and from 
“lands of sun to lands of snow" have 
never becm addressed by one of their sex 
whom they came to know better or to 
hold in higher esteem. Her work assumed 
no pretentious ‘or high importante, but 
was sweet and wholesome, sensible, and 
@ mirror of the nature out of which it 
proceeded. The name Jenny June, which 
she adopted a few years later, became a 
beloved household word throughout the 
land, perhaps more widely known than that 


The report 
| bered by 








|} performed, 





of any lady who has ever 


wrought in it. 

Mrs. dispositions 
aptitude for gathering interesting 
around her were gracious endowments of 


jennie: 


Croly's social and her 


nature’s bestowal, marked in 
her youth as in her maturer years, 
she gradually came 
on which to display 
tle 


side 


as strongly 
when 
to have 
lit- 
west 


them. Her pretty 
drawing rooms, somewhere on the 
Street, 
me, and first and last I met 
them a goodly number of 


worthy to be remembered, 


near Grove are well remem- 
in 
people well 
with their 
trophies of success yet to win, but their 
merit divined by their clever hostess, 
haps before it had obtained any full recog- 
nition elsewhere. Many 
had won their spurs and 
shone bravely in the bright glitter of both. 
In her little unpretending that 
day might be met the brilliant young Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, in the 
glow of his poetic fame; Bayard Taylor, 
risen into the midforenoon of his fame, with 
his Orient lyrics published and his transla- 
tion of “ Faust "' well begun; perhaps Phebe 
and Alice Cary, on this point I 
cannot be certain, and many another of 
note and distinction in that time, her hos- 
pitality taking in all arts, all the 
presentable workers in them, so that poets, 
painters, 
equally 
brought 
counten 


some 


per- 


also came who 


epaulets and 


salon of 


morning 


though 


and 
sculptors, actors 
welcome, 
to her only 
and winning 
drawing rooms, when 
moved up town, nearer to 
of society, became widely 
she perhaps 
to a salon modeled 
Parisian standards 


singers, 
were 
their bright 


who 
young 


as those 

smiles. 

she had 
the May 
celebrated, 
something near 
after the traditional 
that 


ances 
later re- 
Fair 
and 
founded as 


as any America 
has known. 

Mrs. Croly 
among the founders 
celebrated woman's 
and parent of the innumerable 
izations of like sect which 
up since their renowned 
came with fewer vicissitudes and 
than might have been anticipated 
planted on its feet and attested 
supporting and self-reliant character 
social development of the modern 
is more striking than the swift 
plication of women's clubs, not in 
country but in others, and 
have shown a power of benificent 
advantageous the community 
which even the most sanguine among 
could have 


chief 
most 
world, 


the 
of Sorosis, the 
club the 


is recognized as 
in 
organ- 
have sprung 
be- 


trials 


progenitor 


firmly 
self- 
No 
period 
multi- 
this 
they 
work 


its 


alone, 


most to at 
large, 
their promoters not antici- 
pated. They have 
can legislate 
the point of order and lay 
in parliamentary 
self-restrained as men. 
the world should be thankful, 
got anything of the kind 
the founders of this now 
group of organizations 
stands out more brightly and conspicuous- 
ly than that of Jenny June Croly. 

Her recent death, though a surprise and 
shock to her innumerable friends, 
when she had passed 
birthday, and it cannot therefore be 
that she passed away with her work un- 
It was fully and most worthily 
and was fruit of a 
remitted, and 


to 


the 


and administrate and rise 


things on 


table a& manner as and 
For such testimony 
as it never 
before. Among 
most impressive 
name 


social no 


came 
her seventy-second 
said 


completed. 
the syste- 


matic diligence never in 
which few of her sex in any period could 
have exceeded her. Her memory is fra- 
grant as the month from which she took 
her name, and will at least be cherished by 
those whom her gentle discourse, red 
for more than a generation, has entertained 


and instructed. T. C. EVANS 


contin 


Mr. Arnold's Profits on His Books, | 


William Harris Arnold's recent 
of Books and Letters,"" which gives the cost 
and selling prices of the books in his set- 
is more interesting than the 
‘Record " of his first auction. The impor- 
tance of the first “ Record " ts great, 
ever, in relation to the increasing value of 
American first editions, and with the final 
part commemorates in lasting form a most 
remarkable sale. The entire collection real- 
ized $27,106.67, Mr. Arnold's profit on 1,121 
items being $13,532.46. To Mlustrate the 
profit on some of the more important items 
the following list has been compiled: 


Selling 
Price 


ond sale, 


Cost. 
Essay on 
* Prome- 


Books 
1. Mrs. Browning's 
Mind,” 1826, and 
theus Bound,"" 1533, in one 
volume, presentation copies; 
secured from a bookseller in 
. - 835.08 
“Poems,” 
18, aan copy, with 
letter; secured from a book- 
seller in 1897 
3. Mrs. Browning's ‘‘ Sonnets," 
1847, first issue of her famous 
love poems; secured from a 
collector in 1897; 
copy 
where 
4. Robert © Browning's 
Hair,"" 1864, with letter; se- 
cured by exchange from a col- 
lector in 1897 
5 Robert Browning's 
Personae," 1564, peoot sheets, 
with corrections and letter; 
secured at a London auction 


23.85 


the first 
ection any- 


cameo to 
‘uncle ; seoures from a 
Her in mae 
7. Robert Brownin. 
eS Book,"’ 18# 
corrections 


Secured at London auction 


eee mew enn emer entenee 


in 1897 
8 Coleridge's copy of Chapman's 
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people | 


a wider stage | 


* 1616, many 
Frederickson 


. remy 
from ths 
1897 ose 

9. Emervon's * Threnody,” the 
original manuscript; secured 
(with a letter) at Libbie’s in 
May, ae 
Goldsmith's 

"' the only copy known of 
second octavo edition of 
secured by exchange 
a bookseller in 1899 
Hawthorne's ‘ Fanshawe,"’ 
1828, immaculate copy; se- 
cured in 1896 at the private 
sale of Mrs, Pope's books... ..200.00 

b Hawthorne’ s ** Peter Parley," 

ured from a _ book- 


notes; 
sale, 


110.00 635.00 


| 300.00 
| 10 


190.00 


seller in 18% 
Hawthorne's 
Chair,"’ 1841; 
tion in 1896 P 
Hawthorne's slestial Rail- 
road,"’ 1843, immacu e@ copy; 
secured from a box eller in 
1865. eee .100.00 
* Mosses from an 
1S45, orig- 
secured y K. a 
1900....... 
Poems,"’ 1817, pre- 
sentation copy; secured from a 
bookseller _ 1895 ees - T1.00 
Keats's ndymion,"’ 1818, 
aaned label, uncut, 
from a bookseller in 


sccccescesce Meee 
Grandfather's 
ured at auc- 

. 23.10 


18.00 62.00 


500,00 


es 150.00 
Lama,’’ 1820 
abel uncut; 


Kee ate’ s* 
paper | 





were | 


Her | 


also shown that women 


Record | 


how- | 


forgotten. 


from a bookseller in 18 215.00 
Keats's letter to the wif 
brother George, eight 


1820; secured from a 


pages, 
book- 
300.00 

ellow’s * Outre 

. Original parts; 

a bookseller in 1 
Lowell's ‘‘ Class Poem, 
secured from a bookse 
1896. . 
Lowell's ** 
secured 
1895 
Lowell's °<¢ onversations 
Some of the Old Poets,”’ 
presentation copy; secured 
from a bookseller in 1898 
Lowell's ** Mason and Siidell.’’ 
1862; secured from a_ book- 
seller in 1897... -.. 10.35 
Lowell's “* Il Pesceballo,’ ~ 


310.00 


eve seseh 52.50 
Year’s Life,’’ 1841; 
from a bookseller in 
47.00 


20.00 


secured from a bookseller in 


18.00 
or ‘ommemoration 
secured from a 
bookseller in 1895...... 50.00 
Lowell's ‘On Demo “racy,” 
1884. with a proof copy; se- 
cured at auction In 1896...... 16.00 
Milton's ‘' Paradise Lost,"’ ear- 
liest and rarest of the two is- 
sues of 1667, with the author’s 
name in large capitals; se- 
cured from a bookseller in 
SGU acctees dean 
Roger Payne binding on 
manuscript called *‘ Schemata 
Caelestina ''; secured from a 
bookseller in 1900........ 
Shelley's Adonais,"’ 
iginal covers; secured from 
a bookseller in 1896... 
Te nnyson’s ‘The Falcon," 
{ second sale of a copy 
at auction, first sale in Amer- 
ica; secured from a bookseller 
in 1899 ... 
Te nnys« on’ s 
_tiret 
t secured 
tor in 1897.. 
Thoreau’s *' Week on the Con- 
cord and Merrimack,’’ 1849; 
ired from a bookseller in 
FOB ce cccnves Sesenerous 
Whittier’s ‘‘Mogg Megone,” 
1836; secured from a_ book- 
seller in 1895 
35. Whittier’s 
ell.”’ 1845; 
in 1897 


The most 
perhaps the first copy 
| of * Paradise Lost" in the original sheep, 
on which the profit was $630, costing $200, 
and selling for $830. It will be recalled 
that Tum New York Times SaTurRDAY 
Review or Books called attention before 
the sale to the special excellence of this 
| copy. and predicted that it would bring 
} much more than the Lawrence copy, which 
realized £120 in 1892. - 





112.50 


° 300.00 
1821, 


150.00 510.00 


‘Pr omise of May,’ 
sale of a copy at 
from a col- 


13.50 


Stranger in Low- 
ured at auction 
‘ eoee 16.50 


noticeable of the items is 


of the first issue 


A Book’ "of Polar Rhymes* 


These are good verses, which it will do 
no child any harm to remember. A crowd 
of little sea urchins, not the usual kind, but 
another resembling animated sharks’ eggs. 
decide to journey to the Pole on the advice 
of the mermaid How they owrepare for 
their journey, how they travel. and what 
} strange sights they see after they arrive 
there Is pleasantly told in attractive verse 
which has a good lyrical swing. The little 


reader is warned. however. not to try to 
| find out where the urchins really are, for 


They haunt the streams of the Land of 
Dreams 
And the shores of the Unknown Sound, 
And the utmost end of the wet'’s Pretend 
Is the only place they're found 


Both authors and the artist have suc- 
ceeded in presenting a Christmas book that 
can hardly fail to exctte wonder in the 
| infant mind, while the nature of the verses 
| will readily permit them to be sung to some 

yld half-forgotten ballad air 

*URCHINS AT THE POLE. 
ton Corbin and Charles Buxton Going With 
Drawings by F. I. Bennett. Long Svo. Pp 
72. New York: The Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $1 


TWO GOOD MAGAZINES. — 


The January issue of Th> World’s 
Work is largely devoted to an 
‘account of the United States’ ad- 

vance as a world power We call 
it a Looking Outwagd number, and 

some high authorities tell clearly a 
story of triumph, stated boldly, 

thaps, but well within the facts. 

or are our national “weaknesses 
It is a new sortof num- 
ber, with a patriotism o' its own. 

As The World’s Work is not 
returnable you may find it necessary 
to order from your newsdealer. 





By Marie Over- 


| Better yet, subscribe, and this is the 


tim: to do it—$3.00 a year. 
* * * x 


Our other magazine..Country Life 


| In America, though only in its third 


number, has found its way to the 


| hearts of people who love the country 
' for its own sake. The January issue 


is devoted to California, a timely and 


' beautiful subject, 25c.. $3 00 a year. 


| 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 
New York. 
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"READERS OF FICTION. 
Prominent Pe Discuss the 


Means Availeble for Restric- 
tions on Circulation. 


R. JOHN COTTON DANA'S 

| success in restricting the cir- 

i culation of fiction in the City 

H) Library of Springfield, Mass., 

Sil 24 per cent. in four years was 

! commented on in an editorial 

article printed in this paper 

two weeks ago. We have since asked sev- 

eral prominent Mbrarians throughout the 

country to express opinions as to the means 

that may be employed in restrictions that 

shall direct public taste into better chan- 

nels. Below will be found responses which 

they have kindly and promptly sent. Read- 

ers will note how much has already been 

done in libraries elsewhere than in Spring- 

field and should take hope from the very 

interesting statements which the librarians 
here make: 


FROM THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS. 
The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 

I have received from you a request for 
my “judgment” as to the best means of 
“reducing the circulation of fiction in our 
public libraries.” 

As I must be brief, I shall be excused for 
stating my opinion somewhat dogmatically. 

I should posit: () that I am not clear as 

to the necessity of reducing the circulation 
of fiction as such; (2) that the statistics of 
such circulation could, in my opinion, be 
differentiated as proposed by the librarian 
of the Philadelphia Free Library, so that 
the novel which deals with history or with 
economics, and perhaps the standard novel 
as against the current novel, should be 
distinguished and made a matter of special 
record, 
’ It is an error to discuss the circulation of 
fiction merely as fiction. We all read nov- 
els, we all profit by them. To supply them 
is a legitimate function of the public libra- 
ry, which is in part to furnish instruction 
through recreation and to cultivate the 
taste as well as the understanding. 

There is, however, a demand for fiction 
which I do not believe can legitimately be 
met by the public library. That is the 
demand for the latest new novel merely be- 
cause it is the latest new novel. We all 
read current novels also and enjoy and 
profit by them. But the demand for them 
is largely artificial, for a purpose merely 
socia), and it is apt to be transitory. No 
free library can meet it adequately, and the 
attempt to meet it is an expense and an- 
noyance to the reader and expense and bur- 
den to itself. In the Boston Public Library, 
under my administration, we commonly 
bought each year twenty-five or thirty 
copies of about two hundred current novels. 
We had 65,000 card holders. The chance 
for any particular card holder to secure 
one of the thirty copies was, therefore, in 
effect infinitesimal. As a rule, he did not 
in fact secure it. But finding the book in 
the catalogues he applied for it, his appli- 
cation had to be handled by the various 
attendants, and, if made through the 
branches, by the delivery wagon also. It 


} knowledge, training, 


went back to him marked “ out,"’ and his 


labor and that of the offftials was to no 
purpose. This process was repeated with 
thousands of slips from thousands of read- 
ers, of whom not one in a thousand could be 
successful. 

The free cannot supply the de- 
mand for current novels “hot from the 
press."" In professing to supply it the 
library deludes the public and reduces its 
capacity for service really serviceable. I 
believe that free libraries would gain in re- 
sources and in the end in popular esteem 
if they would agree to buy no current work 
of fiction until least year after the 
date of publication. 

They should at the same time make ob- 
vious their intention to buy the latest work 


library 


at one 


in the arts and sciences as nearly as pos- 
sible on the day of its publication 

As to the reading public: The expendi- 
ture a few cents will sex some of the 
best of the current fiction in magazines and 
newspapers. The remainder of the demand 
should, in my opinion, properly be met by 
subscription libraries, 

HERBERT PUTNAM. 
Library of Congress, Washington, Dec. 19, 
1901, 


of ure 


ing” Or the’ most popular books of “the 
month,” &c.,) led many pecple to buy 
them, since they cannot well be supp!ied 
by the Mbraries in svfficient number to 
meet the demand thus factitiously created, 
and thereby lessened the public library pat- 
ronage from fiction readers for the time 
being? 

For my own part, I see no reason to be 
rerticularly solicitous about reducing the 
percentage of fiction reading, so long as 
on'y good and wholesome fiction is supplied 
by the library. On the other hand I feel 
much more deeply interested in the idea 
of differentiating or grading the fiction 
and recording and reporting its Issue ac- 
cordingly, somewhat after the plan which 
Mr. John Thomson of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia advocates so cogently. To do 
so in the case of an already established 
collection, however, is somewhat difficult. 
Yet, if starting a new one, cr rearranging 
the books of a library that has outgrown 
its previous methods, I feel sure that it 
would be a wise move to sort out and mark 


the various works of fiction In the library, 


so that thereafter their circulation might 
be reckoned in grades of, say, best, (or 
Standard,) medium quality, and ephemeral 
(or uncertain.) Very possibly three such 
divisions would suffice all practical pur- 
yoses, but even four or five might be 
worth while in case of large collections, 

It is but just to say that Mr. Thomson's 
proposition is aimed at classification of 
fiction as historical, sociclogical, descrip- 
tive, &c. At the prescnt time, however, 
I should incline to prefer grading, as sux- 
gested above, although the works of 
tion that have stood the test of time, and 
vould meet general approval as best (or 
standard) may not be numerous. Still, 
they are reasonably agreed upon, and 
their extensive reading little exception 
will be taken. The new, and possibly 
ephemeral, we have with us from day to 
day, and seemingly in ever-increasing num- 
ber. They may well be put in a section by 
themselves and stand or fall upon their own 
record, HENRY J. CARR, 
Ecranton (Penn.) Public Library, Dee. 21, 

1901. 
FROM THE LIBRARIAN OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY. 
The New York Times Seturday Reriew of Booka: 

The time is long passed In which a libra- 
rian is to be considered as simply a cus- 
todian of books in his charge—to keep 
them from getting down off the shelves and 
going off on a vacation. The pendulum 
swung, naturally enough, to the other end 
of the arc—the librarian as a public servant, 
as a tempter of the young and the old. 

In accepting this last position, for many 
reasons which need not be discussed, (chief- 
ly because few of them will bear discus- 
sion,) the tendency was to make the li- 
brarian the abject servant of the 
reading public, rather than the wise coun- 
selor and guide of that public. 

Unquestionably to-day we are riding on a 
more even keel, and the librarian with 
information, tact, and 
positive personal power can and will do 
much toward determining the character of 
the books purchased and of the books read. 
The public will not be im- 
patient under suggestion 
imagine—since the American public i 


fic- 


to 


as 
of 
s, after 


one-half 


as some us 


| all, a very reasonable and reasoning public. 
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shall 


| ance 


| of those who are pioneers. 


| other department 
| public 


is need of tact and good judgment, of 
evident sympathy and of a 
very positive kind of consecration 
these characteristics manifested I 
do not believe any librarian the 
results of attempts to the 
which the circulation library 
take. 

Of course, 


earnestness, 
but with 
clearly 
fear 


determine 


need 
his 


of his 


allow- 
differ- 
be 


there must be a large 
made for difference 
ence of opinion—and the work will 
done without positive suffering on the 

But just 
to recognize that 
be friend that 
public school 
about that 

the 
ill be 


taste 
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not 


as all 
sensible people have come 
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the average pupil in th 
knows, so it will surely come 
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best friend and 
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library, that 
recognized as the 
adviser which the reader may 
JAMES H. CANFIELD 
University, New York, Dec. 253, 
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| FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE NEW 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE AMER- | 


ICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
1900-1901. 

The New York Times Saturday Reriew of Rooks: 

I suspect that the tendency to a reduction 
in fiction circulation, somewhat noticed of 
late, may be owing in part to various 
otber factors than any netable efforts on 
the part of librarians. The Book Lovers’ 
Library, for instance, now in the full flush 
of successful operation, has not only tend- 
ed considerably to relieve public libraries 
from pressure for the newest novels, but 
has at the same time served to reduce 
their fiction issues to a similar exient. For 
one, I have welcomed both phases of that 
action. 

Again, 
special or “ pay 
which act very much like the 
ldbrary, and, in a recent bulletin, on 
library reports eminent with such 
a collection. Presumably, ang in the very 
nature of things, the circulation from 
special collections chiefly fiction, 
it is tu meet the demand for the 
und popular works that they are 
operation. But I 
the from 
are included in 
circwlation from 
having them. 

In like manner, has not the concentration 
of cur reade attention upen a certain 
few much-advertised books (the “ best sell- 
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duplicate, collec 
Book Lover 


city 


success 


such 
since 
newest 
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understand that 
collection 
book 
libraries 


is 


do 
such duplicate 
the count 
the 


not 
issues 
oft current 


respective 


| Books, 


YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
The New York Tines Saturday Review of Books: 
The account, recently published in THe 
New YorkK TiMeEs's Saturpay REVIEW 
of Mr. Dana's reducing 


success in 


| the circulation of fiction 24 per cent., has 


| force 


| large 


} 


interested me greatly. In response to your 
inquiry to the means by which 
results can be accomplished, I would 
ph first, judging from our 


ronage, 


such 
em- 
pat- 
the 
reaction 


as 
\size own 
against in- 
and this 
is, in a large degree, due to the educational 
of the public library. 

Only a few years ago, before the public 
library an institution common to 
most every community, the opportunities of 
the reading public were limited; it read 
what was obtained, and that w: 
fiction. Pookstores were rare outside of the 
cities, and the local newsdealer or 
the newsboys on the trains were often the 
only dealers Their 
literature was not grade, 
but it all the people had from which 
to select. When the libraries began to be 
thrown open, many had of books 
outside of paper covered which 
had been all they could buy; so naturally 
they asked for that kind of reading. 

It has our aim to make krown the 
wealth of useful, valuable, and intere sting 
which our library placed at 
the command of the To this end 
we have employed means, and 
have succeeded in reducing our circulation 


the public reaction 
tense devotion to fiction, 


was al- 


easiest 


of commupnity 
of the highest 


book a 


wa 


idea 


the novel, 


been 


information 
public 
various 
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| nature 


} James 


part | 


st 1 


| doubt 
; tunate 


| doing, 
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of fiction 7 per cent, within the past four~ 
years, (we envy Mr, Dana his 24 per cent., 
and wonder how he did it.) We have called 
attention to interesting works of travel, 
biography, history, science, &c., which 
were on our shelves, and in buying new 
books we have used the utmost care to 
select those which were attractive in form 
as well as noteworthy in contents. We 
have aimed to keep up with the times and 
furnish books on current events, the Span- 
ish-American war, Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, China and the East, the Boer War; 
at election times, books on money or trusts, 
as the case may be, even municipal gov- 
ernment and affairs of state. At the proper 
season we have offered short lists of books 
on gardening, Summer journeys, and Sum- 
mer outings and sports, iceboating and 
other Winter pastimes. 

All this is done through the local press, 
which ts our constant ally. Our new books 
are listed in the daily papers with spe- 
celal mention, by way of brief review or 
annotation, of those that might be over- 
looked, a group of books in sociology, or 
one of the crafts, or art topics, or recent 
essays. We have found it not unprofitable 
to keep the bulletins near the delivery desk 
filled with attractive notices and illustra- 
tions of good books, so the people cannot 
fail to be reminded of the attractions which 
the books contain. 

In the matter of fiction itself we try to 
circulate the very best. A call for Mary 
Holmes cannot be answered by Eiy on 
‘**Monopolies and Trusts,’ but it can be 
answered by Charles Reade or some other 
author of the higher grade. Ve have made 
use of Mr. Howells's “* Heroines of Fiction" 
to a considerable extent, substituting his 
heroines for many calls for inferior books. 
This has been accomplished by a careful 
review of Mr. Howells’s work in the daily 
papers and by watchfulness at the delivery 
desk. When once the people are started 
in the right direction the battle is half won, 
for a good book is passed on from patron to 
patron, and soon is in constant demand. 

It is certainly true that the publishers 
are helping to reduce the reading of fiction. 
There was a time when everything except 
fiction was issued in sombre hue, thick 
heavy volumes with closely printed pages, 
but now the many winning devices which 
are employed in the make-up of these 
books, eover designs carefully worked out, 
illustrations in colors as well in biack 
and white, marginal decorations, the best 
of print and paper, are all in the library's 
favor, None can resist Neltje 
books, Seton-Thompson’s animal 
stories, Jacob Riis’s ** Making of an Ameri- 
can,’ and hundreds of others 
MARY EMOGENE HAZELTINE. 
Prendergast Free Library, James- 
N. Y., Dee. 24, 1901. 
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FROM THE CHIEF OF THE 
LATING DEPARTMENT, NEW 
YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 
Your assumes that a sh 
on the face of the library statistics 


CIRCU- 


questioa wing 
that a 
smaller percentage of flction has been cir- 
culated than in some previous year is 
ive evidence that the readers have de- 
d more benefit fpom the library than | 
t previous year. This is a dangerous: 
assumption, owing partly to the deceitful 
| nature library tist and l t 
the fact that the read g00d fi 
|} more productive of good than that of 
indifferent non-fiction. 
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Y, DECEMBER 28, 1901. 


; © much power ov 


} Mons ever 


n | 


bad } 
; in 


so | 


among his books without any one to aid or } 


neglecting a 


the 


advis@ he is, to say the least, 
to improve 


very good opportunity qual- 
ity of his reading. 

It is my belief that an open-shelf libr: 
with a sufficient number of intelligent and 


tactful assistants to give proper advice to 


| those who are looking for books, will show 


best results in the quality of its use, 


the assistants must be adequate, 


the 


Only 


both | 


in number and quatity, and their head must | 


interested in the work, but 
to make them Interested als 

Here, if I may be permitted to make a 
guess, is where the personality 
talented Springfield librarian has becn most 
of the 


be 
t be able 


not only 
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largely productive results 


you call attention. 
ARTHUR 


York, Dec. 18, 1991, 


E. BOSTWICK. 


New 


THE LIBRARIAN OF THE 
TON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
The New York Times Saturday Review cof Rooks: 
At the Boston Public Library the 
| of the reading fiction receives careful 
atten The purpose here is to select the 
best from the mass of such books currently 
published. To this end all works of fiction 
read, not only by the of the 
but also by an outside unpaid vol- 
committee, and when read are final- 


BOS- 


FROM 


of 


tion 


are officers 


| library, 





of the 


to which | 


subject | 


otherwise, 


‘ 


ly ‘passed upon, after examination, by the 
Board of Trustees. In addition care is 
taken, when books are worn out, to replace 
only those of enduring worth. As a result 
of this sifting, the fiction read at this 
library has improved in quality. 

The quantity of such literature read can 
be regulated to a certain extent. Mr. Will- 
jam Kite, for a long time librarian of the 
Friends’ Free Library of Germantown, 
claimed that all fiction is “ unprofitable,” 
and as such excluded it entirely from his 
library. He claimed that applicants for 
novels, on learning that they were not in 
the library, were willing to be led in other 
directions. While few nowadays could be 
found holding views so extreme as these, 
much moy be effected by lessening the 
amount of fiction purchased, and in its 
place supplying, in generous quantities, at- 
tractive books in the departments of 
science and the arts, and in history, biog- 
raphy, and travel. 

Such an experiment as this is in progress 
at present time at the Boston Public 
Library, cially in its branch libraries 
and reading rooms. Good results have fol- 

JAMES L. WHITNEY, 
Librarian, Boston Public Library. 
Dec. 25, 1:01. 
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FROM THE LIBRARIAN OF THE ST. 
LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 

The reported decrease of 24 per cent. in 
fiction in the Springfield City Li- 
brary rs is what Lord Dun- 
da) cary have called a staggerer.” 
If, however, Mr. Dana says it’s so, it is so; 
though it is a wonderful result, even from 
S) exceptionally favorable a combination as 
the culture of Springfield and the ingenuity 
and resources and earnestness of Mr. Dana. 
I doubt whether even he could accomplish 
the same result in a large city like Chicago, 
St. Louis, Boston, or Baltimore. I am curi- 
ous to learn the modus operandi in detail. 
In reply to your question as to “ what, in 
my judgment, are the best means by which 
such results can be accomplished," I sug- 


st the fstlewine: 
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reading 
in four yee 
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lirst—Buy littl 
g00d books in great abundance. 
n reduce the percentage 
may also reduce the 
I do not, however, favor any limi- 
the best fiction. The greatest 
books ever written are works of the imagi- 
nation. The masterpieces of Homer, Aes- 
chylus, Dante Goethe are works of fic- 
in p if these authors were 
living to-day would in all probability 
Write novels. novel is the accepted lit- 
form of the present time, and 
form that gives the writer 
er the reader. We could 
afford to lose all the volumes of ser- 
written than to give up that one 
great novel, “ Les Miserables." 
Second—Print id distribute 
lists of best books in every line, successive 
topics of current short courses of 
history, where 
especially necessary; lists 
b ap and autobiographies. 
The personal element puts the last next to 
“urnish every month or 
new books other 
p novels in the back- 
and push other books. 
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run my limit, and stop 
Fr. M. CRUNDEN. 
Louis, Dec. 24, 1001. 


FROM THE LIBRARIAN OF THE PROYV- 
LUENCE BLIC LIBRARY. 

The New York vturday Review of Books: 
The use of has never been a bug- 
bear library. It has 
t. con high percentage of the 
that is perhaps be- 

more about develop- 


Zimes 


the work of this 


n tituted a 
tot ulation, but 


cared 


al ci 
cause have 
ing other depariments of the library than 
cared about suppressing 
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result in 
percentages of the seven 
beginning with 1883, 
iSS89, showing an uninterrupted 
as follows: 704+, 66+, 61+, 
56+. AS was stated at that time 

no expectation of any such de- 
iing indefinitely. Since 1880 
been a fluctuation from year to 
tl percentage of the last 
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of all—namely, 
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NEW YORK, 





adding “the last new novel,” and there 
is unquestionably a close connection be- 
tween this fact and the interest of the 
readers in what is of permanent, rather 
than ephemeral interest. 

WILLIAM E. 
Library, Providence, R. 
1901, 


FOSTER. 
Public L, Dec. 
21, 


FROM THE LIBRARIAN OF THE HART- 
FORD PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 
The best way circulation of 
fiction in a as many 
open every 
reader ot 
books, including 
bound music. There are 
izines, to be sure, but the 
benefit of the doubt. We 
non-fiction cards for seven 
that the percentage of 
novels for gfown-up 
from 14 to 25, and 
not counting 


to reduce the 
have 
and give 
cards, one for all 

other for non-fiction, 
magazines and 


library is to 
helves as possible 
two classes 


the 


Stories in 
reader 
have u 


mag 
the 
ed our 
and in 


has 
years time 
books other than 
readers he 
for children 
the hool 


A young mechanic 


increased 
rom 12% to 25 
branches 
who would carry home 
a novel if he could have but book 
takes in addition to it Rose’s ‘* Mechanical 
Drawing Self-Taught,”’ and a shopgirl adds 
to her love story a volume of the Franklin 
Square song collection the score of 
“ Florodora "’ to play on the family parlor 
organ or 
The 
in a 


one 


or 


piano 
circulated 
very much 


percentage of fiction 

library, however, is of 
importance than the kind of fiction 
which it buys. A library that chooses its 
novels carefully and duplicates such books 
Miss Jewett’s “Tory Lover” and 
Churchill's “ Crisis," soon finds a demand 
for lives of Paul Jones and Abraham Lin- 
coln, which a reader can take on his non- 
fiction card 

No public library should depend for its 
yearly appropriation on the number of 
books which it circulates, for in such a case 
the temptation to buy books of a low class 
is often too strong to be resisted. 

A girl came to one of our staff the other 
day and said that she had read all of 
Bertha Clay, Laura Jean Libbey, and 
Georgie Sheldon, ard would like to take a 
library card and read something different. 
“What did you do with her?" I said. “I 
thought,"’ was the answer, * that it would 
be too violent a change to give her even 
Clara Louise Burnham, and I let her begin 
with Florence Marryat."’ We often have to 
catch our readers in that way. We also 
have to remember that many of them can- 
not follow a purpose-novel, a_ historical 
novel, or an involved plot, and can only be 
tempted to read at all by love stories or 
stories of incident, told as simply as possi- 
ble. CAROLINE M. HEWINS. 
Public Library, Hartford, Conn., Dec 20, 

1001. 
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as 


FROM THE LIBRARIAN OF THE MIN- 

NEAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
teplying to your note of the i7th, I 
have never felt that librarians and book 
committees were censors of the public 
reading, except in a very limited way. The 
American public resents paternalism, and 
is not disposed to believe that those in 
charge of libraries are any better able than 
they themselves are to judge of what 
should and what should not be read. For 
myself, I believe there is no better book 
than a good novel. Novels as a class I by 
no means condemn. Like food and drink, 
they may be abused and indulged in ex- 
cessively. People are foolish about them; 
but people themselves, not libraries, must 
cure the folly. We can do a little; the 
two-card system is some check. We can 
advise, if we can gain the confidence of 
our public. Certainly we should discrim- 

inate in selecting. Yours very truly, 

J. K. HOSMER. 
Public Library, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Dec. 23, 1901. 
SS 


Volume [I of the 

Tilustrated Edition new edition of “ So- 
of cial England” will be 

‘* Social England.’’ ready in January for 
publication in Amer- 

ica by G. P. Putnam & Sons. This edition 
is illustrated, revised, and partly rewrit- 
ten, The forthcoming volume has about 
400 illustrations and seven colored plates 
and maps. It will contain chapters on 
“England Before the English,” “ From 
Roman to Norman, A. D. 287-1066"; 
“From the Conquest to the Charter, 1066- 
1216"; “From Charter to Parliament, 
1216-1273."" Among the contributors to Vol. 
I. are the Rey. R. Camber-Wiiliams, B. A.; 
W. Laird Clowes, W. J. Corbett, M. A; 
Dr. C. Creighton, A.; the Rev. W. H. 
Hutton, M. A.; Prof. D. J. Medley, M. A; 
Prof. F. York Powell, M. A.; Joseph 
Jacobs, B. A. But it is the illustrations 
that will be worthy of particular notice 
They range from Saxon coins to views of 
cathedrals and churches, from fac similes 
of the writings of early authors like Caed- 


QUERIES. 
amener 
BURKE, 119 Broadway, New_York 
City: ‘‘ Replying to the inquiry of Mrs. Emily 
H. Bradbury in ‘ Queries’ of Dec. 14, I would 
say that I believe the book which she 
* Sketches from English History,’ by Prof. Arthur 
M. Wheeler, published by Phillips & Hart, 1586, 


LOUIS F. 


cle. It can doubtless be procured through Messrs 
Eaton & Mains, Fifth Avenue and Twentieth 
Street, New York City."’ 

CARRIE BENSEL, 2 West Eighty-third Street, 
New York City: ‘If Philip Deignan, assistant 
librarian af United States Engineers, Willets 
Potht, N. Y., who asked in THE Review of 
Aug. 3 for the poem ‘An Elegy,’ by Michael 


Bruce, has not yet found it I shall be pleased to | 


send him a copy of same."’ 

H. A. BROWNELL, Yonkers, N. Y 
you tell me anything about Phoebe 
lrown, author of the famous hymn, ‘I 
Steal Awhile Away '?"’ 

Phoebe Hinsdale Brown was born in Ca- 
naan, N. Y., in 1783, the daughter of George 
Hinsdale, the composer, and died in Henry, 
Ill., in 1861. She resideti in 
and Massachusetts until her 
149, to Iilinois Her well-known 
was written in 1818 
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removal, in 
hymna 


Manitoba Will yoa 


ft Per- 
are 


“D. A. R.,”’ Treherne, 
please let know wt is the publisher 
ey's * Reliques’ and how many volumes 
there and what is the price? "’ 

A good edition is issued 
millan Company, New York 
volumes, each $1. 
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book 
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“s. 8.” 
gives an 
pers? "’ 

William H. Perrine’s ‘‘ Pioneer Press of 
Kentucky,” (J. P. Morton, 440 West Main 
Street, Louisville, Ky., $1.50.) 


Penn ** What 
Kentucky ne 


Germantown, 
account of early 


‘A. B..”" Springfield, Ohio: *‘ Where can 1 
rrocure the play by Dumas entitled ‘ The Stran- 
ger’? It was given in the Theatre Francais in 
Paris last Summer. I shall be very much obliged 
to any one who will inform me where I can find 
either an English or French version of it. I 
should also be glad to know if the * Fairy Tales’ 
of Charles Perrault are now in print.”’ 

This play can probably be secured 
through Brentano's, Union Square, New 
York City. Perrault’s tales can be ob- 
tained in several editions. The best is the 
version by Andrew Lang, under the title 
“ Perrault’'s Popular Tales,"" (Oxford Uni- 
versity.Press, 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, $1.50.) 

EDWIN MANNERS, 287 Barrow Street, Jersey 
City, N. J.: ‘‘W. H. Herrick inquired In ‘ Que- 
ries,’ Dec. 21, concerning the authorship of cer- 
tain humorous lines beginning: 

Whereas, on sundry boughs and sprays 
Now divers birds are heard to sing. 

‘He found them, entitled ‘In Re Spring,’ in 
Eugene Field's ‘ Little Book of Tribune Verse,’ 
included no doubt facetiously, and also copied 
under a different caption in an old manuscript 
velume of his father. In Bryant's * Library of 
Poetry and Song’ they appear as ‘ The Lawyer's 
Invocation to Spring’ and are attributed to H. 
P. H. Brownell. This is probably Henry Howard 
Brownell, who was born in Providence, R. L, in 
1820, and died at Hartford, Conn., in 1872. He 
practiced law for a short time. Admiral Farra- 
gut appointed him acting Ensign on his flagship, 
Hartford, and he took part in the fight of Mo- 
vile Bay. He wrote several battle pieces and 
lyrics and was styled by Oliver Wendell Holmes 
in The At'antic Monthly ‘Our Battle Lau- 
reate.’ 


“IT. S. L,"* Bloomfield, N. J.: ‘‘ I have an edi- 
tion of the ‘New England Primer,’ published in 
1843 by Ira Webster of Hartford It is a correct 
reprint of the oldest copy of that remarkable 
work. WII! you tell me if it is of any value?” 


Its value is slight. The only editions of 
this book possessing real value are those 
printed before 1800. 


E. C. MAXWELL, 2016 Bellevue Street, Phila- 
delphia, Penn.: ‘‘ I have seen no reply to the re- 
quest of a reader for the name of the author of 
* Interpretation of Omar’: 


Deem not this book a creed; ‘tis but the cry 
Of one who fears not death, yet would not die.’ 
‘“* The author is Arthur Sherburne Hardy."’ 


““M R.," Altoona, Penn.: ‘‘ Where can I get 
an account of the life of Fletcher of Saltoun? "’ 
“ Life of Andrew Fletcher,” by G. W. T. 
Ormond, (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 75 cents.) 


F. M. MOWBRAY, 43 Humboldt Street, New- 
ark, N. J.: ‘In reply to query of Edith 
Crouch, I would say that ‘The History of the 
Nutcracker’ is by Alexandre Dumas. I have a 
copy of the book, which was published with 
illustrations by George Routledge & Suns at 2s."’ 


EDWARD WILLIAM MAY, 116 Nassau Street, 
New York City: ‘ Kindly mention two works 
upon petroleum oil and its uses."’ 

William T. Brannt's “ Petroleum” (H. C. 
Baird & Co., 810 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, $7.50,) and B. Redwood and G. T. 
Holloway's “ Petroleum,” (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., two volumes, $13.50.) 


‘““CATALINA,” New York City: “ Prom 
what publisher can Robert Ferguson's ‘ English 
Surnames’ be obtained? Is it still in print?” 

It was first published by Routledge in 
London, 1858, and though apparently not 
in print here, George Routledge & Sons, 
119 West Twenty-third Street, can possibly 
tell our correspondent if it is still in the 
market. 


Cc. SIDNEY CRANE, Boulevard Lafayette, 


New York City: “‘ What _is the value of the 
following book, ‘Three Dramas of Calderon, 
from the Spanish by Denis Florence MacCarthy,’ 
London, 18617" 


This book is interesting to students of 
the Spanish drama, but Fitzgerald's “ Six 
Dramas of Calderon,” 1853, is by far a 
more important work. The latter edition is 
rare, but the dramas are given in Fitz- 
gerald’s “‘ Letters and Literary Remains,” 
edited by Dr. Wright, (the Macmillan Com- 
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ture. They could be best disposed af | 
through an advertisement that would at- 
tract the attention of the owners of medi- 
cal libraries. 

MISS JULIE M. LIPPMANN, 17 West Eighty- 
fourth Street, New York City in response to 
the query of Mary L. Barlow, Fort Scott, Kan., 
printed in ** Appeals to Readers’ Dec, 7, 1 beg 
that the quatrain she misquotes 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, ‘ Th 
The youth replies, ‘I can, 
is from Emerson's poem entitled 
which is too long to quote entire, 
be found in his volume of collected poems.”’ 


yu must,’ 


* Voluntaries,’ 
h can 
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and Fif eenth 


FERRARI, 415 East One Hundred 
Street, New York City * Kindly 
ten me as to a good edition of Macaulay's 
sssays.’ What I particularly re are good 
paper, clear type, and notes if ssible."* 
“Critical and Historical Essays,” 
velyan Edition, is published by Longmans, 
Green & Co., in two volumes at $3 rhe | 
“ Essays"’ and “ Lays of Ancient Rome 
30 to be had from Longmans in 
volume at $1. G. P. Putnam's Sons has a 
new and attractive veral 
umes 


H,. T. HANDY, 
furnish rm with a list of Blanche 
ard’s Works.”’ 

The works 
later Madame 


Tre- 


one 


edition vol- 


Schohari N. Y¥ ** Please 
Willis How- 


of Blanche Willis 

Julius von Teuffel, 
follows: “One Summer,”’ B 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25; 
Year Abroad,” Be 1877, (Houghton, | 
$1.25;) ** Al Boston, 1881, | 
(Houghton, $1.25;) “Guenn; A Wave on | 
the Breton Coast,” Boston, 1883, (Hough- | 
ton, cloth, $1.50; paper, 50 cents;) ‘‘ Aulnay 

Power,” Boston, 1885, (Houghton, cloth, | 
$1.50; paper, 50 cents;) “Tony the Maid,” | 
New York, 1887, (Harper & Brothers, $1;) 
“The Open Door,’ (Houghton, cloth, $1.50; 
paper, 50 cents;) “A Battle and a Boy,” 
New York, 1892, (out of print;) “A Fel- | 
lowe and His Wife,’ written with William 
Sharpe, Boston, 1892, (Houghton, cloth, 
$1.25; paper, 50 cents;) ‘‘ No Heroes,’ Bos- 
ton, 1893, (Houghton, cents;) “ Seven 
on the Highway,” Boston, 1897, (Houghton, 


Howard, | 
are as 
ton, 1875, | 
One 
ston 
Serena,” 


75 





$1.25,) and ‘ Dionysius, the Weaver's 
Heart's Dearest,’’ New York, 1809, (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, $1.50.) 


Selected Essays from Lamb.* 


Mr. North has here prepared for a series 
of English and American classics a volume 
of selections from Lamb's Essays, with a 
long introductory essay and copious ex- 
planatory notes. The latter are particu- 
larly well-arranged, marginal numbers re- 
ferring readers to explanatory notes form- 
ing a separate section at the end of the 
volume. The little volume contains a pref- 
ace as to Mr. North’s aims. To understand 
Lamb's work it is necessary to have a 
definite knowledge of his life and surround- 
ings, no character in English literature ex- 
ceeding him in interest, because the man, 
his published essays, and his letters are 
inseparably connected. Mr. North says: 


We must acquaint ourselves with the in- 
cidents, some of them of a most tragic and 
pathetic nature, that marked a life other- 
wise seemiigly monotoygous in its feeling, 
as well as the tenderness, the patience and 
cheerfulness which invested the compara- 
tively humble Town Clerk with a dignity 
and beauty of character that have given 
an added charm to his writings. 


The essays herein collected include “‘ The 
Superannuated Man,” “ Dream Children,” 
“Ola China,” ‘A Dissertation on Roast 
Pig,” “Imperfect Sympathies,”’ ‘ Christ's 
Hospital,’ and “ Oxford in the Vacation,” 
a selection admirably calculated to til- 
lustrate Lamb's various moods and dis- 
play of grace, and perfection of his 
style, as well as the delicacy and charm 
of his humor. The volume also con- 
tains a chronological table of the chief 
events in the life of Lamb; a bibli- 
ography of Lamb authorities, and a good 
portrait. This most important portion of 
the volume, however, is a sympathetically 
written introduction of about twenty pages, 
in which the main events in Lamb's life, 
his many friendships, his beautiful rela- 
tions toward his sister, his literary work, 
his last years, and Mary Lamb's character 
and sad life are told with fullness. Mr. 
North knows his Lamb; his knowledge of 
Elia's entire literary output being more 
than equaled by his love for the man and 
writer. Of the essays Mr. North says: 


It must be acknowledged by all students 
of Lamb’s works that he did not find his 
true place in literature until he commenced 
this inimitable series, destined to call forth 
his best powers. It is difficult to charac- 
terize these essays, for they are partly au- 
toblographical, partly humorous, filled with 
a certain quaint knowledge, and permeated 
with a sweet, good-natured outlook on life 
which gives them a unique place in litera- 
ture. One thing is certain: the critics of 
the day recognized that Lamb was a writer 
of the purest, best, and most genuine Eng- 
lish of his time. He had been so faithful a 
student of the dramatists and poets of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries that ft 
ts not to be wondered at that many forms 
of expression and uses of words which were 
considered obsolete in his day are revived 
im these essays. * * * We can scarcely 
read these essays of Elia without noting 
how rich they are in quaint fancy and 
dainty grace of expression. 

Mr. North reminds us that in studying 
Lamb’s work we must consider not only 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which his life was passed, but the more 
important fact that his days were passed 
in London, and that people rather than 
nature satisfied his imagination. 

TS 


Mr. C. C. Hotchkiss, author of “ Betsy 
Ross” and “In Defiance of the King," is 
said to have made a fortunate find of re- 
markable material in the diary of a dough- 


ty eighteenth century hero of the New 
Hampshire Grants, and it is undemstood 


that this has furnished a motif for a novel 
which the author will publish shortly. The 
story will be an outdoor romance, full of 
love, interest, and adventure, with the his- 
torical part employed merely as a back- 
ground, although in it. the narrative finds 
ita excuse. 
*SELECTED ESSAYS OF CHARLES 
Edited, with Introduction and 
Ernest Dressel North, Author of 
of Charles Lamb" and 
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Love’s Itinerary. 


By J. C. SNAITH. 

Author of “Mistress Dorothy Marvin,” 
‘* Lady Barbarity,”’ etc. No. 307, Apple- 
tons’ Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1,005 paper, 50 cents. 


Captain of the Crew 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR. 
Illustrated by C. M. RELYEA, 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.20 net; postage, 14c. additional. 


The Seats of the Mighty. 


Being the Memoirs of Captain Robert 
Moray, sometime an officer in the Virginia 
Regiment, and afterward of Ambherst’s 
Regiment, 

By GILBERT PARKER. 

Author of “Thé Right of Way,”’ ‘‘The 
Trail of the Sword,” “When Vaimond 
Came to Pontiac,’ etc. 12mo, Cloth, 


The Eternal City. 


By HALL CAINE. 
Author of ‘‘The Christian,"’ etc. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


A Sailor’s Log. 
By REAR ADIIURAL ROBLEY D. 
EVANS, U. S. N. 


Recollections of Forty Years of Naval 
Life. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 
NEW YORK. 


12mo. 





In the Fog 


- BY ~ 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


This is the most entertaining nov- 
elette that Mr. Davis has ever writ- 
ten. It is a detective story treated 
in a burlesque spirit, but filled with 
thrilling adventures and fascinating 
details. 


Ilustrated by Thomas Mitchell Peirce 


and Frederic Dorr Steele. 


$1.50 
R. H. RUSSELL - New York 





LOUIS BECKE'8 LATEST WORK 


BY ROCK ano POOL: 
ON AN AUSTRAL SHORE. 
Similar to the popular ‘‘ Pacific Tales ”’ 


written by the same author. 
Green silk cloth, 1.50. 


New Amsterdam Book Company. 


Gertrude Atherton’s 
Striking New Nobel 


THE ARISTOCRATS 
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RARE BOOKS 


RECENTLY PURCHASED IN ENGLAND BY 


EDWIN A, DENHAM. 


on Applica 


Catalogue tion. 
28 WEST 33D STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





Price, 
1.50. 
For sale 
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Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Thackeray’s Works and Diekens’ and 
Seott’s Novels. Thin paper, Large type, easy 
to read. Size 4% by 6% inches and ooly 
inch thick. Bound Ly anh, Ee Coy 

id on receipt o ‘ee. 
Nanest. THOS. NELSON & NS, 37 East 
18th St. New York. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
| fasermat 


SHAKESPEARE as a Dram- 
atic Artist, with an Ac- 
count of His Reputation 
at Various Periods,” by 
Prof. Thomas R. Louns- 
of Yale, is being published 

= === by Charles mpeg os 
This is a history both of the attitude taken 
at different periods by English playwrights 
and the English public toward the rules 
governing the classical stage, and also: of 
the opinions held about Shakespeare and 
his art from the time of the Restoration to 
the nineteenth century. 
°° 

“The Would-Re-Goods,” by E. Nesbit, 
(Mra. Edith Nesbit Bland,) tells the tales 
of a number of children in an English coun- 
try house. The London Bookman says that 
the book “insists on recognition, but de- 
clines to be classified; fit Is one of the most 
laughable books of the season.” E. Nes- 
bit’'s new story, “The Red House, will 
begin publication in the January number 
of Harper's Bazar. 

*,* 

“Christmas Eve at 8. Kavin’'s,” Bliss 
Carmen's most ambitious holiday offering 
in verse, is published by Ingalls Kimball 
of this city. The edition is limited to 222 
copies, of which 162 copies ave for saie, 
One hundred and fifty of those offered for 
eaie are on Cheltenham handmade paper, 
ten on Japan, and two on vellum. The 
cover is of imperial Japan paper, with a 
blind stamped diaper design and a massive 
gold title in priory letters. There is an 
etched frontisplece by McClellan. This is 
the first independent publication of Mr. 
Kimball since the dissolution of the firm 
of Stone & Kimball. 

°,° 
Rudyard Kipling, was pro- 
nounced by the readers of The London 
Athenaeum as the most important novel 
published during the past twelve months, 
with “Sir Richard Calmady,”’ by Lucas 
Malet, coming second. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., the publishers of * Kim,"" announce 
that since the publication of that book, 
hardly three months ago, the actual sales 
heve been considerably over 100,000. Mr. 
Kipling has chosen to spend his Christmas 
aboard a liner bound for South Africa. 
*,° 

“Mediaeval and Modern History,” by 
George KE. Fellows, Ph. D., University of 
Chicago, 1s to be published by Benjamin 
H. Sanborn & Co. The book will be issued 
in parts—476-1789 and 1789-1900. Part IL., 
1789-1900, will be brought out first, and is 
expected to be ready next Spring. The 
French Revolution is fully treated, but so- 
clai and political movements are discussed 
rather than wars and battles. 

o,° 

“Old World Wonder Stories" will short- 
ly be added to the Home and School Clas- 
sics of D. C. Heath & Co. The stories in 
the collection are “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,” “Jack the Giant Killer,"" “Tom 
Thumb.” and “ Dick Whittington.” They 
have been illustrated in a simple style 
which attracts children. 

°,° 


“Kim,” by 


“How to Get Acquainted with God,” a 
new book by Theodore F. Seward, is to be 
published by the Funk & Wagnalls Compa- 
ny before Christmas. Like all of Mr. Sew- 
ard’s books, it treats of the laws of the 
Divine Immanence, or * God with us.” His 
answer to the question, “‘ How can we be- 
come acquainted with God?" is, “ By be- 
coming acquainted with love.” Mr. Seward 
asserts that a new term is needed to mark 
the difference between the new and old 
ways of regarding and discussing God. The 
word ‘theology’ does not properly de- 
scribe the involved dialectics, of ecclesiasti- 
cism. It means “ talk about God,” and is 
correctly applied to the direct and simple 
teaching of the new thought. 

*,* 

The Excelsior Publishing House has in 
press the “A B C of Electrical Experi- 
ments,’ by W. J. Clarke. It tells how to 
make batteries, magnets, telegraph, tele- 
phone, electric bells, induction coils, X 
rays, wireless telegraphy, dynamos, and 
motors, and is adorned with nearly 130 
illustrations. 


‘Indian Club Swinging, One, Two, and 
Three Club Juggling,” is by a well-known 
Indian club swinger and juggler, Frank E. 
Milier, and is published by the Saalfield 
Publishing Company, Ohio. The author 
says that the object of the book is “ first 
to introduce a simple nomenclature fer 
elub swinging and club juggling; second, to 
present the work in such a way that it can 
be given on a gymnasium floor; third, for 
those who care to take advanced club 
swinging and juggling.” 

*,* 


“ The 
Hugo Zie- 


A new and enlarged edition of 
White House Cook Book,” by 
mun,. steward of the White House, and 
Mrs. F. Ll. Gillette, has been issued. It 
comprises, cooking, toilet, and household 
recipes, menus, dinner giving, table eti- 
qvette, care of the sick, health suggestions, 
&c.; contains over 1,600 household recipes, 
and nothing relating to practical! house- 
keeping is omitted. The book is bound in 
enameled cloth, illustrated, contains nearly 
G00 pages, and is issued by the 
Publishing Company of Akron, Ohio. 
,° 

“ Grandfather's Tales of North 
History,"" by Col. R. B. Creecy, 


Carolina 
veteran 


editor of The Elizabeth City (N. C.) Econ- | 


omist, is just from the press of Edwards & 
Broughton, Raleigh, N. C. The book is 300 
pages of short stories of Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary incidents as well as of prominent 
men, all of which go to make up the history 
of North Carolina. The illustrations are 
interesting, and one of note is the “ As- 
sembly of the Dames” of Edenton, N. C., 
to forswear the use of British tea, Oct. 25, 
1774. Col. Creecy’s personal recollections 
ge back to the memorable convention of 
1835, and he gives a chapter of incidental 
reasons why the Tar Heel State should be 
considered the ‘Mother State"’ of the 
Union. The book may be obtained in this 
city from Clifford & Lawton, Union Square 
West. 
*,* 

The January number of Scribner's Maga- 
zine contains an article on how and why 
the Senate is a co-ordinate part of the 
treaty making power, by Senator Lodge. 


us 
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The same number has among its iilus- 
trated short stories ‘‘A Revelation in the 
Pennyrile,”” which will have pictures in 
color by A. I. Keller. Jesse Lynch Will- 
jams has a tale of New York life entitled 
“The Harvest.” F. Hopkinson Smith's 
serial gives glimpses of Bohemian life in 
New York just before the war. Miss Mar- 
guerite Merington has contributed “A 
Christmas Masque,” the story of a Gains- 
borough lady, which is illustrated in color 
by Henry Hutt. An article discussing the 
usefulness of military parades as part of 
the training of a soldier will also be writ- 
tea for the magazine. Edith Wharton will 
begin in this number a series of brief artis- 
tic impressions of Italy, which will be illus- 
trated by Peixotto. 
t.¢ 
. 

Quall & Warner have printed a new edl- 
tion of C. F. Underwood's ‘Some Pretty 
Girls,” for C. Arthur Pearson of London, 
who will introduce the work tn the English 
market. The same house has sold the Eng- 
lisa rights of “ Brockman's Maverick" to 
Ward, Lock & Co. of London, who will tn- 
troduce the novel in England. 

* 
. 

“The Ruling Passion,” by Henry van 
Dyke, is about to be issued by Charles 
Scribner's Sons in an edition de luxe. Dr. 
van Dyke signs each of the 500 copies, and 
the frontispiece is a strong and original 
portrait of him drawn by Walter Appleton 
Clark, who has also added three illustra- 
tions, making in all twelve drawings in 
color. The prayer that precedes the sto- 
ries, “A Writer’s Request of His Master,"’ 
ig reproduced in autograph fac simile. 


The Astolat Press of Guilford, England, 
has just produced a miniature breast- 
pocket edition of the Rubaiyat. The vol- 
ume is done er‘irely on Japanese vellum 
and reprodrves #itzGerald’s first transla- 
tion, with th- Introductory matter as well. 
The edi‘ton for this country is only 150 cop- 
fee, and “{. F. Mansfield & Co. of this city 
are the publishers. The * Songs of Shake- 
speare,”’ in uniform style, is announced 
for early publication. 

o,° 


“The Mercantile Speller” is being issued 
in a carefully revised edition by the Frank- 
lin Press of Philadelphia. This book is of 
particular value to foreigners learning 
English, and is designed for immediate and 
handy reference tn relation to the spelling 
and use of words, and in reference to the 
plurals, tenses, &c. 

°° 

For the second edition of Miss Marianna 
Wheeler's new book, “The Baby, His Care 
and Training,’’ just published by Harper & 
Brothers, Dr. Emmett Holt has written an 
introduction. Dr. Holt is a well-known 
authority on the care of childrerf. Mias 
Wheeler has been for ten years Superin- 
tendent of the Babies’ Hospital of New 
York, and she is a graduate of the New 
York Hospital and of the Sloane Maternity 
Hospital. 


°,° 


E. P. Dutton & Co. are publishing a new 
lite of Christ entitled ‘** The Life and Work 
of the Redeemer.”’ It contains chapters by 
different authorities on special aspects of 
Christ's work. Among the contributors to 
the work are the Right Rev. William Cros- 
well Doane, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. Marcus 
Deds, the Right Rev. Handley Moule, the 
new Bishop of Durham, the Right Rev. W. 
Boyd Carpenter, Principal Fairbairn, and 
Alexander MacLaren. 


The Macmillan Company is publishing 
“Lectures and Essays,”’ by the late Will- 
fam Kingdon Clifford, and edited by Leslie 
Stephen and Sir Frederick Pollock, in two 
volumes; ‘“‘A Hebrew Grammar; or, An 
Outline of the Natural System of the Lan- 
guage, for Students and Ministers,” by 
Archibald Duff, LL. D., D. D.; “A History 
of Modern Europe, from the Fall of Con- 
stantinople," by Thomas Henry Dyer, 
LL. D., a third edition, revised and contin 
ued to the end of the nineteenth century, 
by Arthur Hassall, M. A.; Vol. V., 1789- 
1815; * Time Table of Modern History, A. 
D. 400-1870," compiled and arranged by M. 
Morison, and ‘*‘ The Purgatorio of Dante 
Alighieri,’ edited by H. Oelsner, with Eng- 
version by Thomas Okey, and addi- 
tional notes by the Rev. Philip H. Wick- 
steed. 


Edward Stratemeyer, author of ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Boys’ Life of William McKinley,” ex- 
plains in a letter why he omitted the term 
*“*Mr.”’ before McKinley as that the term is 
being considered English snobbery, “ espe- 
cially when speaking of men truly great or 
well known. What is more, some of our 
best papers have dropped the Mr., and I 
think the practice is growing instead of de 
creasing. On the other hand, I presume 
we shall yet see biographies of Mr. Wash- 
ington, Mr. Napoleon, Mr. Noah, and Mr 
and Mrs. Adam." Nearly 350,000 copies of 
Mr. Stratemeyer’s books for boys have 
been sold. The first five editions of 
‘‘American Boys’ Life of William McKin- 
ley’ have been exhausted, and a sixth is 
now being issued, while his other new 
work, “‘ With Washington in the West,"’ is 
now in its fourth edition. ' 

+ 

Doubleday, Page & Co 
cial library edition of their seven nature 
books, to be offered exclusively with a 
year’s subscription to Country Life in 
America. The following is a list of the 
titles of the volumes comprising the set: 
“The Insect Book,"’ by Leland O, Howard; 
“The Bujterfly Book,” by Dr. W. J. Hol- 
land; ‘‘ Nature’s Garden,"’ by Neltje Blan- 
chan; ‘The Mushroom Book,” by Nina L. 
Marshall; “ Bird Neighbors,’ by Neltje 
Blanchan; “ Birds That Hunt and Are 
Hunte ’ by Neltje Blanchan, and “ Bird 
Homes,’ by A. Radelyffe Dugmore. 


have made a spe- 


John Erskine, whose poem “ Actaeon”" 


; won The ‘Century prize for college gradu- 
| ates 


of 1900, is a native of New York City; 
and was graduated from Columbia Univer- 
sity. He is twenty-two years old. Upon 
graduation he was appointed to the Proud- 
The 
poem “ Actaeon" is a restatement of the 
old myth, The form of expression is classic 
in spirit, but the meaning is made modern 
anv romantic. Diana is represented as the 
spirit of ideal beauty, instead of 
the chill goddess of Greek tradition. 
taeon is portrayed not as the inquisitive 
man, but as the optimistic idealist, who by 
temperament follows the elusive spirit, and 
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by chance looks for a moment on hits ideal. 
Though the sight is too much for his mor- 
tal nature, his spirit finds its clysium in 
the glorious memory. 


Items from Boston. 

BOSTON, Dec. 26,—After Christmas, cal- 
endars, and one of the fruits of what might 
be called the new art of printing, the de- 
vices by which inks of many colors may 
be used at small expense, is the appearance 
of many privately’ issued calendars, some- 
times intended for the general buyer, some- 
times, but more rarely, for special classes. 
Among the latter ts “Ars Est Longa,” for 
the painter, the sculptor, and the art-critic, 
and those who justly appreciate their work. 


It iy a quarto booklet, printed in vermilion | 


and deep green on a mignonette ground. 
Two pages are allotted for each month, the 
calendar being set at the head of one and 
followed by eight or nine choice sayings on 
art. Their quality is best shown by enu- 
merating the names of the authors cited in 
one month, taken haphazard. They are 
Dupré, Whistler, Ruskin, Carolus Duran, 
Constable, Hazlitt, and Thomas Cole. 
Hunt, Taine, Gerome, Gautier, About, Ham- 
erton, and Lawrence are a few which ap- 
pear elsewhere. The editor of the pretty 
trifle is the wife of Mr. J. Harvey Young, 
the portrait painter. 

Misu Mildred Howells’s Whist Calendar 
proves to be a very good touchstone of 
knowledge. The pictures are of the Geor- 
gian or Augustan time, and also more or 
less suggest the drawing of the court card, 
and this double 
the simple and the ignorant, 
prefer imitation Gibsons, and anxiously in- 
quire why the costumes are not modern. 
Even they, however, can see the cleverness 
ef ths borders and the excellence of the 
coloring and gilding, but the greater num- 
ber of the buyers are of the same class 
th.t understood the pretty book of Miss 
Howells's early drawings, a real contribu- 
tion to the history of art. 

Has calendar collecting yet become “a 
fad’’? Surely there is good material. Be- 
sides the two already mentioned, this year 
brings Mr. Alfred Bartlett’s Symphony Cal- 
endar, printed in red and black on Japan 
vellum, with borders and cover designed by 
Mr. Herbert Gregson, and a sentiment for 
each month. Still another is “ The Calen- 
dar of Gallant Living,” a collection of say- 
ings of those who have, either by repeated 
efforts or by steady exertion, passed 
through life masters of their fate. Only 
375 copies of Mr. Bartlett’s calendar ap- 
pear; the editions of the others are larger, 
but not unlimited. Nothing is unlimited 
when the Christmas buyer is a-buying. 

The January Atlantic opens with a some- 
what whimsical paper by the editor, “On 
Reading The Atlantic Cheerfully,” a feat 
not so common as it should be. The “ un- 
cheerful reader,’ according to Mr. Perry, 
is the gentleman or lady who perceives 
from one or more articles that the maga- 
zine is on the road to destruction and tells 
the editor thereof in a neat letter full of 
protestations of past affection, confidence, 
and admiration, with “ sufficient sorrow for 
epistolary purposes.” A Southerner re- 
cently inquired with reference to a “ cu)or- 
line’ story, ‘' Why can’t you Norther -rs 
be decent?’’ the author being a native of 
his own county. Another angrily asserted 
that the “silly ignorant twaddle" of an 
article in the Contributors’ Club would 
never have been printed in the good old 
days of Mr. Howells and Mr. Aldrich, 
whereas the paper was written by the 
faultiess pen of Mr, Aldrich himself. Mr. 
Perry quietly says, “ People who do not 
like good company, who prefer to dine ex- 
clusively with Cheerless Persons of their 
Own Sort are not under the slightest obli- 
gation to attend" at the hospitable board 
“which the magazine means to spread cach 
month.” 

Perhaps the complaining readers think 
that the magazine Is still as partisan as it 
was in the days of 
Country.” Prof. Clark of Columbia College 
contributes the chief article of the number, 

tecollections of the Twentieth Century,” 
describing the great New York celebration 
at the beginning of the twenty-first, and 
reporting a speech describing the twentieth 
century way of escaping from Its economic 
difficulties, 


Items from Pihladelphia. 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 27.—Henry T. 
Coates & Co. report the growing success of 
“By the Higher Law,” a novel of the New 
York “‘smart set,’ by Julia Helen Twells, 
Jr Miss Twells, who now lives in New 
York, and who is conversant with the so- 
clety of which she writes, was formerly a 
Philadelphian, and is still well known here. 
Her grandfather was at one time the 
United States Minister at Austria, and 
much of the granddaughter's time has been 
spent in European travel. Her story, which 
carries the reader into Italy, France, and 
Engiand, as well as into the homes of 
upper Fifth Avenue, tells of the tumultuous 
career of a mysterious widow, and involves 
of course the inevitable question of con- 
science. 

Another problem novel which is soon to 
come from a Philadelphia writer has just 
been completed by R. W. Kauffman of the 
editorial staff of The Press. Mr. Kauff- 
man says of his book only that it will take 
up a question which has not heretofore been 
considered by writers of fiction, that it will 
not be a college story, as was his “ Jarvis 
of Harvard,” and that the first draught 
has been finished. The book will be brought 
out by a New York publishing house late 
in the Spring. 

Mr. Kauffman's “ Jarvis of Harvard,” by 
the way, will probably be put on the stage. 
There is some talk of having the dramati- 
zation done by two Harvard men, and the 
leading role intrusted to Harry Woodruff, 
graduate of the Cambridge 
versity, who known to the 
through his delineation of the Imp in Mr. 
Goodwin's ‘“* When We Were Twenty-one,” 
but details have net been definitely 
determined. 
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publication of the second, which will con- 
tain treatises on important symphonies by 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, and several 
others of the greater composers not con- 
sidered in the first series. 


Still two other workers in the Fourth 
Estate tn Philadelphia, who are to be rep- 
resented in the world of books, are W. R. 
Antisdal of The Record of this city and 
Joseph N. Rogers of The Inquirer. The 
former, who does the musical and dramatic 
criticism for his paper, has turned play- 
wright and will soon issue a one-act drama 
called “The Death of Moliere,"’ which 
deals with a romance, semi-historical, in 
the life of the French Shakespeare. Mr. 
Rogers is at work upon a book soon to be 
published by the Coates Company. 

The last named writer has also con- 
tributed to The Era for January a story 
about “The Boy Who Would Not Be 
Drowned,” which goes into the adventures 
of another Philadelphian, F. W. Unger, 
whose adventures in Alaska and the Klon- 
dike merely paved the way for a hazardous 
experience of several months with both 
armies in South Africa. The Era for the 
first month of the new year will continue 
its series of ‘‘ Real Persons and Places in 
Fiction,”’ identifying the characters drawn 
by American novelists as far as possible, 
and will also publish an article by William 
8. Walsh of The New York Herald, who 
has written “Of Almanacs." Mr. Walsh 
has recently been In this city arranging for 
a book soon to be issued by Henry _T. 
Coates & Co., which is said to be not un- 
like his previous volumes dealing with the 
curlosities of literature. 

Richard Harding Davis, another recent 
visitor here, has given two more Christmas 
presents this year than he had anticipated. 
The following note, which the literary 
parent of Gallegher sent with two volumes 
of his works to a hatter of this city, tells 
the story: “Inside the lining of the hat- 
brim, just returned to me, 1 found a slip 
of paper on which was written: ‘To Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, wishing him a merry 
Christmas from the trimmer of the hat." 
On the back of the slip was written ‘ Also 
wishing Mr. Davis a Merry Christmas. 
The finisher of the hat.” This seems to me 
to be most kindly meant, and I should be 
obliged to you if you would find out the 
gentie trimmer and courteous finisher, and 
give each one of them one of the books I 
am sending to you with this. To you and to 
them I wish the compliments of the sea- 
son. RICHARD HARDING DAVIS.” 


Two of the most interesting announce- 
ments made by Philadelphia periodicals are 
that Maxfield Parrish is to illustrate some 
of the best known child-poems of Eugene 
Field for the Home Journal, and 
that the Hon. John 8. Durham con- 
tribute to an early issue of Lippincott's 
Magazine an article treating of the life in 
San Domingo, where Mr. Durham 
born, and where he has served as rep- 
this country. Lippincott’s 
will also publish during the Spring articles 
by Elle Kirk, Prof. Schelling of the 
Faculty of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Elizabeth R Pennell, who as Elizabeth 
Robbins known here in Phila- 
delphia marriage, and by Jobn 
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* Naughty Nan" is the title of Mr. Long’s 
story which appear as a 
novel in the January number of Lippincott’s 
Magazine, which will later be pub- 
lished in book form by the Century Com- 
pany. 

The Lippincott Company has recently 
published a decidedly interesting volume of 
essays by a friend, who gives his work the 
simple title of ‘“‘Eudemon.”" The author's 
utterances are not presented in the 
form, but are written down diary fa 
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A Life of Mendelssohn.* 


It is a well-known fact 
Felix Mendelssohn lived and reigned music- 
ally in London his name has been wor- 
shipped with a great reverence by English- 
men, Admirable as Mendelssohn's 
is in many respects, it is not to an English- 
man that we should turn for a temperate 
and judicious estimate of his place in the 
world of art. But it is strange that until 
now there has not been a respectable biog- 
raphy of him in the English language. 
had to go to the Germans to learn much 
about and even then more 
than one book was necessary to furnish the 
required information. It is, therefore, with 
pleasure that we welcome the comprehen- 
sive, brief, and workmanlike account of 
Mendelssohn's career which Mr. Stephen S 
Straton contributed to “The Great 
Musicians Series,’ edited by Frederick 
Crowest. 

It would be idle to say that the author 
has added anything to the general knowl- 
edge of the distinguished composer, but 
he has gathered into orderly array a mass 
of facts hitherto scattered and difficult of 
He has told his story in a plain, 


manner, without fuss or pre- 
nse, and if his eritical judgments suffer 
from affeciion by the English attitude to- 
ward Mendelssohn, his record of matters of 
information is singularly clear and satis- 
factory This is the only good biography 
to the reader of 
and we are grateful to its author 
for his excellent work 
The illustrations, including a good por- 
trait, are neatly printed. The value of the 
work is enlarged by the inclusion of a full 
and carefully annotated bibliography a 
Mendelssohn's works with 
their opus numbers, and a good working in- 
dex To all music lovers who will know 
estimate Mr. Stratton’s critical 
this book will prove thoroughly use- 
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Some recent re- 
views of George W. 
Cable's “The Cava- 
lier” have not hesi- 
tated to state or to imply that the author 
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How ** The Cavalier”’ 


Was Written, 






broke away from his old-time style and at- 
mosphere in order to catch public approval 
rather than the approbation of that not 
over large, yet particular public, which 
highiy approved of Mr. Cable’s earlier 
work. This idea the author resents, and 
in @ letter to a friend in this city he dis- 
claims the alleged performances. He writes: 
The notion that | have written a story 
to “catch the market” strikes me more 
drolly than | suppose it can possibly strike 
any one else. The fact is, the real be- 
ginn a “ The Cavalier" dates almost 
ten rs back, It was then that I began 
to pian a group of character stories, but 
Storics of character portrayed through the 
medium of romantic and dramatic inci- 
dents. They were to be short stories, be- 
ginning with a very brief one, and each 
suceceding one to be longer than the one 
before. isowever, very early in 1898, the 


year of the Chicago Exposition, | had gone 
no farther than to pian one story which 


threatened to be long, and which did not 
promis« sufficient portrayal of strong 
character to sult me. Its scenes were laid 
in New Orieans, and in the regions which 
have furnished the scenes of * The Cava- 
lier.’ i pigeon-holed it and wrote for a 
“Columbia Number” of Scribner's Maga- 


zine, ** The Taxidermist.”” It was the first 
of my character group. Once more I would 
have turned to the earlier planned story, 
but a still older project was my “ Gregory's 
Island " or * The Solitary ""—fourteen years 
old, it was—and I wrote it because I knew 
I could make it brief. Then followed a 
story suggested by my taxidermist as a 
foil to him, * The Entomologist."” And then 
once more I turned to my pigeon-holed 
sketch, and I began to borrow from it cer- 
tain features whose use in * The Cavalier 
makes it certain that the early sketch will 
never become a printed tale. So I planned 
and began really to write “ The Cavalier 
In 1897—in the Spring of that year. But I 
was greatly interrupted that year. In 1898, 
I made much progress. I at first proposed 
to make the story about equal in length to 
the other three combined, which presently 
appeared in one volume as “Strong Hearts. 
The fourth story was to be the completing 
tale of the group, and, in fact, that ts what 
it is. The four stories are told by Richard 
Thorndyke Smith, out of his own experi- 
ence, he says, though, of course, how true 
that is [ don’t know. I finished the first 
full draft of “The Cavalier” in 1899, laid 
it by for many months, revised it in 1900, 
and ended the task at the end of that year. 
if I had published “ The Srandissimes "’ last 
October instead of twenty-five years ago 
it would have seemed as if I certainty had 
written it to “catch the market.” Oh, no; 
I’m too slow a story teller to do that sort 
of thing successfully or even try to do it. 
From first to last “ The Cavalier’ was in 
the egg about nine years before I suc- 
ceeded in hatching It, and I sitting on it 
(rather pitifully) all that time. 


Doubleday, Page & Ce. 
recently received a note 
addressed to Col. William 
Byrd in thetr care from 
a young lady of Lexing- 
ton, Va., who “respectfully” invited his 
“attenuon in preparing authors’ manu- 
scripts in the most approved manner,” and 
stated that “ spelling and punctuation re- 
celve especial care,” and she inclosed 
“testimonials.” Byrd's memoirs, dated 
1674-1744, are being published by Double- 
day, Page & Co., and to his would-be aman- 
vensis they are said to have transmitted 


the following reply: 

Westover, on Paradise River, in the State 
of the Immortals, Ye 157th Year after 
Death 

My Dear Madam: It was as pleasing as It 
was surprising to receive your courteous 
proposal te prepare my Writin for the 
printer, and especially your kind Promise to 
make sure of the spelling. But alas! if 
my Writings have not yet seen the man 
can I flatter myself that they will ever 
read? It may be that some Gentlemen of 
Quality & Good Fellowship in Virginia yet 
ho!d Traditicns of me. 1 hug the hope that 
they do. But it gives the most poignant 
Joy, my dear Madam, to learn that my 
poor Writings are remember'd by one of 
your genile, sex, & especially by one 30 ac- 
complished in good spelling as yourself. 
Grateful ‘s the remembrance of one’s Coun- 
trywoman—so long after the period of 
earthly Gallantry is passed; for even 
across the Centurles I can feel the tingle 
of Weman’s Applause, and I am thankful 
to God, Dear Madam, that even a lon 
period of Death has not wholly chang’ 
me in this respect. For your courtesy I 
am eatly Beholden, and it will be a 
Death-long Regret that I am denyed the 
Pleasure of profiting by it. But ! my 
poor Writings must remain as poor as they 
were Writ, as for my poorer Self, I have 
the honour, “y Dear Madam, to be 

our most Humb’t and 
Most Obt Sert. 
WM. BYRD, late of Westover, Virginia. 


om 
As we nave already 
Mr. Henley and announced in these col- 
StevensonAgain. umns, Mr. Sidney Col- 
. vin has expressed his 
intention of dealing with Mr. W. BE. Henley 
in “his own time and place.” Meanwhile 
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Manuscripts 
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rent number of Punch, addressed to Stev- 
enson, beginning “ Beloved Shade” and 
ending “ Your Admirer.” We extract one 
passage: 


Be sure of this, at any rate 
little lives in 
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Again and again I take the book down, and 
read, and my blood is fired as it used to be 
in youth. * * * I did not guess you were 
so great a magician; these are new tunes; 
this is an undertone of the true Apollo; 
these are not verses, they are poetry—in- 
ventions, creations, in language. I thank 
you for the joy you have given me, and re- 
main your old friend and present huge ad- 
mirer. 


Among the comments of the 
Paris press concerning the Pres- 
no paper gave 


Brief 
Personals.ident’s message 
fuller extracts or made more 
striking comments than Le Temps. This 
paper declared that freedom of the mes- 
sage from the usual long-winded sentences 
and soaring periods which have character- 
ized the messages of many American Pres- 
idents was a positive relief. Apropos of 
French opinion and Mr, it is 
interesting to note that his “ Oliver Crom- 
well’’ will shortly appear in that language, 
as the Société Francaise d'Imprimérie et 
de Librairie of Paris has just concluded an 
arrangement with Charles Scribner's Sons 
for the publication of a French edition, 


toosevelt 


*e*Mr. William Stearns Davis, author of 
“God Wills It’ and *‘ A Friend of Caesar,” 
is to sail shortly for Europe on a special 
tour to secure atmosphere for his next 
story. The new novel will revolve around 
the career of Martin Luther, a character 
singularly untouched by the recent flood 
of historical fiction. The scenes will lie 
partly in Italy in the papal Court of Leo 
X., and partly in Germany. Mr. Davis 
will aim to visit nearly all the places made 
famous by the great reformer and his con- 
temporaries, distinguished and otherwise. 


*,*President Hadley of Yale is winning 
valuable opinions in England through his 
book, “The Education of the American 
Citizen.” The current number of The Spec- 
tator says: “The President of Yale Uni- 
versity could not have more effectually 
justified at once the recent celebrations at 
that comparatively ancient institution and 
his own official position than by the pub- 
lication of a volume of essays and addresses 
characterized as these are by thought which 
is at once ripe, reverent, and self-re- 
strained.”’ 


*,*Augustus St. Gaudens, the American 
sculptor, has been selected to make the 
heroic figure of Parnell for the monument 
to be erected in Dublin. The work must 
be completed in five years, and will cost 
from $40,000 to $50,000. Of this sum there 
has been already subscribed $30,000. In 
O'Brien's “ Life of Charles Stewart Par- 
nell,’ published by Harper & Brothers, Mr. 
Gladstone says of Parnell: “ That name, 
that very remarkable, that happy and un- 
happy name. * * * On the list of ‘Irish 
patriots, I place him with or next to Daniel 
O'Connell.” Parnell is buried In Glasnevin 
Cemetery, Dublin, near the grave of O’Con- 
nell, 


*.*The holiday number of Harlem Life 
celebrates the tenth birthday of that 
periodical. The Harlem Local, beginning 
with this number, will be issued as a news 
supplement of Harlem Life until further 
notice. M. J. Bloomer, a born Harlemite, 
has been} the editor and publisher of Har- 
lem Life for the past ten years. 


*,*Harry Furniss, author of the “ Con- 
fessions of a Caricaturist,”’ is characterized 
by M. H. Spielmann, the well-known Eng- 
lish art critic, in a review In The London 
Bookman, as follows: “ Mr. Furniss is a 
journalist, artist, caricaturist, humorist, 
lecturer, observer, raconteur, and born 
fighter; always sprightly, energetic, re- 
sourceful, amusing, hitting out merrily, or 
otherwise, as circumstances seem to re- 
quire; the friend of most, the enemy of a 
few; hot as a politician, warm as a friend, 
and on occasion cool asacucumber. * * * 
He knows most people, and has treasured 
up anecdotes about the rest. * * * He has 
interviewed himself as man was seldom 
interviewed befere.” 


*,.*Mrs. Mary McArthur Tuttle writes us 
that the second edition of her book, “ The 
Mother of an Emperor,"’ will be ready for 
publication “toward Easter.” It is the 
pen-picture of the life of Queen Louise of 
Prussia, embellished by half-tones and pen 
and pencil drawings by the author. 


*,*An exhibit is presented this month at 
Room 49, Astor Court Building, coming 
from the Santa Barbara Studio of Mrs. E. 
E. Burton. Sheep and calf skins are dyed 
into the softest and most exquisite colors— 
pillows, table covers, and mats, frames, and 
book covers, made from these materials, 
being decorated with conventional or flower 
designs, in applied leather, which is stitched 
on by machines made for the purpose. The 
darker leaves and veins are accentuated in 
burning. The new feature of this year's 
work is the combination of velvet and 
leather. 


*,*About three miles from Mount Vernon, 
Fairfax County, Va., is a magnificent old 
mahsion which was built by George Wash- 
ington for his stepdaughter, Nelly Custis, 
who married Washington's favorite neph- 
ew, Major Lewis Washington, and after 
her wedding came to live in this beautiful 
spot. The edifice is known as Wood Lawn 
Mansion, and it is said to be the most per- 
fect specimen of m architecture in 
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commercias situation, with particular refer- 
ence to the inroads which American trade 
is making on the whole world. This is a 
very important subject for this country, 
and Mr. Vanderlip, through his training as 
a Journalist and as an officer of our 
ernment, writes upon it with judgment 
The first of his articles on the “ American 
Invasion"’ of Europe will appear in the 
January Scribner's. One of the questions 
which Mr. Vanderlip suggests and dis- 
cusses in hiz first article is: “If we go on 
selling to Europe $600,000,000 a year moré 
than we buy, how will Europe settle this 
Breat trade balance? The author found that 
every financial Minister of Europe and the 
head of every imperial bank was exercised 
over this problem. 


Gov- 


*.* In his new book, “ The True Thomas 
Jefferson,” published by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, William E. Curtis writes that 
“Jefferson was ambidexterous.” Jeffer 
son could write equally well with either 
hand. When his right wrist broke 
ne learned to use his pen with his left hand, 
which became as skillful as the other. It 
would, have been impossible for him to 
have carried on his extensive correspond- 
ence without being able to relieve his right 
hand at Intervals. Unfortunately, he was 
without a sense of humor. He rarely told 
a story, and seldom enjoyed one, and wit- 
ticilsms were wasted in his presence. Had 
Jefferson's advice been followed, our tables 
of measures to-day would be “ten points, 
one line; ten lines, one inch; ten inches, 
one foot; ten feet, one decad; ten decads, 
one rood; ten toods, one furlong; ten fur- 
longs, one mile." But this was too novel 
and audacious and at the same time 
poor geometry for Congress to acce pt. 

*.*In his life of Robert Louis Steven- 
son, Graham Balfour tells the remarkable 
story of “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” “A 
subject much in his thoughts at this time 
was the duality of man’s nature and the 
alternation of good and evil; and he was 
for a long time casting about for a story 
to embody this central idea. Out of this 
frame of mind had come the sombre tmagi- 
nation of ‘Markheim,’ but that was not 
what he required. The true story still de- 
layed, till suddenly one night he had a 
dream; he awoke and found himself in pos- 
session of two or rather three of the scenes 
in ‘ The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and mr 
Hyde.’ Its waking existence, however, was 
by no means without incident. me dreamed 
these scenes in considerable detail, includ- 
ing the circumstances of tae transforming 
powders, and so vivid was the impression 
that he wrote the story off at a red heat, 
just as it had presented itself to him in his 
sleep."” 
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*.*R. Brimley Johnson of London an- 
nounces that he has completed arrange- 
ments with M. F. Mansfield & of 
this city to represent him in the sale of his 
London publications to the book trade and 
individual buyers in America. Mr. John- 
son's latest list contains mention of many 
attractive volumes in belles lettres, as 
well as in the line of more popular litera- 
ture. Among the titles selected at random 
are “Greybeards at Play,” by Gilbert 
Chesterton, the literary editor of The Lon- 
don Daily News, being a book of nonsense 
verse described by the author as “ Litera- 
ture and Art for Old Gentlemen "; “* Love's 
Disguises,” a book of small plays, by Oliver 
Maddox Hueffer, printed in a unique man- 
ner at Gordon Craig’s famous press in Sur- 
rey, and “ Lambkin’s Remains,’ by Hil- 
laire Belloo, a humorous piece of Oxford 
satire. 


Co 


*.* Mrs. Sherwood, who has been abroad 
since early in the Summer, has been in 
Paris through the Autumn, but is now 
making a tour of the Nile. It has been in- 
correctly telegraphed to this country and 
published In press dispatches that she was 
to spend the Winter in Paris as the guest of 
Mrs. Mackay. 


*s*Apropoe of what has been printed re- 
cently in THE New York Times SaTuRDAY 
Review or Booxs concerning John Pier- 
pont, The Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph 
notes that a talent for writing runs through 
the whole Pierpont family, forming, as it 
says, “a striking illustration of hereditary 
tendencies.” Mrs. Anna Pierpont Siviter, 
whose novel, “ Nehe,”’ a picture of life in 
Persia in the reign of Artaxerxes, is said 
to be full of color and abounds with feel- 
ing and elevated sentiment, inherits her lit- 
erary talent. Her mother and father both 
came of literary antecedents, none of whom 
ever made literature a profession, and yet 
all of whom wrote; notable examples of 
these being Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
whose father was a Pierrepont: Sarah 
Pierrepont, wife of Jonathan Edwards; 
Pierrepont Edwards, the lawyer; Edwards 


Pierrepont, the diplomatist; John Pier- 
pont, the poet; Timothy Dwight, Presi- 
dent of Yale College, a descendant of 


the James Pierrepont of Roxbury who in- 
duced Elihu Yale to found the college; The- 
odore Dwight, Sr. and Jr., jeurnalists and 
authors; Theodore Dwight Woolsey, Theo- 
dore S. Woolsey, the authority on Inter- 
national law, with others who were men- 
tioned in an article in The Boston Trans- 
cript some time ago as a striking instance 
of heredity of the literary instinct in the 
Pierpont-Edwards connection. 


*,* Ronald MacDonald is the name of 
the hero of “The Man from Glengarry,” 
the new story by Ralph Connor, (the Rev. 
Charles Gordon,) author of those record- 
breaking romances, “Black Rock” and 
“The Sky Pilot.” As chance will have it, 
it is the name also of the author of those 
popular romances, “The Sword of the 
King ” and “ God Save the King.” It is just 
possible that Mr. MacDonald may take a 
leat from his brother Scotsman's book, and 
call the hero of his next book Charles Gor- 
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Glove.’"* 


Mr. Merriman lacks, we must 
concede his versatility in the matters of 
motive and scene, his power to interest 
both in character and plot, capacity for ob- 
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servation and an agreeable style Why, 
with all these marks to his score, he in- 
variably falls out before the end of the 


game, it is not easy to say. 

Everything he does is just a little out of 
drawing—enough to put his work out of 
competition without destroying its value 





for the amateur His shading Is a trifle 
flat, and the excellence of his composition 
is marred by a want of contrast in his 
figures. That is, when we consider his 
books in a body. Taken separately, there 
is a sufficient diversity of character, but 
We can almost always find a companion- 


Russian hero or villain if we 
far enough afleld for it in any one of 
the studies he has made in 
Spain, France, Italy, or England. We are 
almost as fond of Mr. Merriman's models 
for his heroines as he is, and are ready to 
them for the hundredth time, 
whatever the flesh and vernacular in which 
they greet us 

“The Velvet Glove” has all the line and 
color of Mr. Merriman’s best work, a little 
blurred because it is the latest impression 
from a well-worn plate. Marcos Sarrion is 
a strong, reticent hero, whose icy exterior 
is the shell of voleanic passion, and Byasio 
Mon the subtle, smiling villainy or 
is the haughty, high-bred woman @ 
world, though she masquerades 
under the dominion 
Juanita, the light-hearted, re 
experienced child with the 


finesse of a woman of thirty. 
The scene is laid in Spain 

time of a Carlist revolution and 
fore Amedeo of Savoy is declared King. A 
plot of the Jesuits to gain possession of 
three million pesetas for the purpose of 
putting Don Carlos on the throne and re- 
opening their monasteries leads to the 
murder of Juanita’s father on his return 
from exile in Cuba and her rescue from 
the vocation of nun by Marcos Sarrion. 


*THE VELVET GLOVE. By Henry Seton 
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Murger’s Latin Quarter.* 


With festoons of lace, Point de 
if you please, Mr. Arthur Symons decorates 
Henry Murger. The Briton who can ap- 
preciate this particular kind of a French- 
man is of the rarest, but certainly Mr. 
Symons understands the Murger character- 
istics. Murger found his Bohemia 
made it his own. Mr. Symons must 
been a careful explorer. 
wrote Murger, ‘is the preface to the Aca- 
demy, the hospital, or the Morgue.’ The 
author of the ‘ Scénes de la Vie de Bo- 
héme,” died in a hospital, and Mr Symons 
adds, “if he did not reach the Academy 
on his way there, he was to suffer the 
praise of the Academicians; he has become 
a kind of classic in négligé. To 
prehend this Daudet fling, it is to be un- 
derstood that many of those discreet ones, 
now gracing fauteuils, must have rollicked 
in their youth in gay Bohemia. In the 
study of Murger, for it is a study, the 
thoughtful reader cannot help but wonder 
what was the influence the Abbé Prévost 
and his “ Histoire du Chevalier Des Grieux 
and Manon Lescaut,” exercised 
Murger alone, but on French 
general. 

The typical Bohemia only exists in 
France, and perhaps its boundaries stretch 
beyond the Latin Quarter, nor in Paris is 
it confined to the shore in closest prox- 
imity with the Seine, That outburst of 
Romanticism of which Victor Hugo was 
the Jupiter Tonans, and Théophile Gautier 
the Mercury, was the period when Bohemis t 
became a fixed territory, that is as far as 
France was concerned. ‘‘ The eternal Bo- 
hemia, a country where people lightly 
and sincerely, weep and laugh freely, are 
really hungry, really have their ambitions, 
and at times die of all these maladies. It 
is the gayest and most meiancholy coun- 
try in the world."" There was, too, an- 
other artist, Maitre Francois Villon, who 
did much toward the shaping of the plas- 
tic French clay Tramp, cut-purs¢ and 
poet, or, as Mr. Symons cleverly describes 
him, this Salvator Rosa of poetry wrote 
verse with a ring of heartbroken sincerity 
in it that touches the hardest hearts, so 
that at sight of his muse, her éace wet with 
streaming tears, we forget the rogue, the 
vagabond, and the rake.” 

In one respect we differ in toto from Mr 
Symons. He thinks that Murger had the 
English quality in his humor We cannot 
to this. Rabelais can never be Eng- 
lished. He is too strictly French. Between 
the Persian Dutchman there are no 
rapprochements, Mr 
he charges the 
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“BROOKS ADAMS. 
nome 
His Address at the Reform Club 


on the Noed for Greater Sense 
of Art in America, 


1Y invitation from the Commit- 
tee on Public Art of the Re- 
form Club, of which Charles 
R. Lamb is Chairman, Brooks 
Adams on Dec. 12 made 
Striking address before 
club on the need for greater 
art sense In American municipalities. The 
main portion of the address we are per- 
mitted to print below: 


a 


the 


Month by month the conviction deepens 
within me that the United States has en- 
tered upon a struggle for supremacy with 
Europe which can only end with the de- 
feat of one of the two contending rivals. 
As Cato said “dilenda est Carthago.” 
The focus of energy may fix itself on one 
continent or the other, but it cannot re- 
main on both; one or the other must 
finally dominate; one or the other must 
founder. For the moment we appear to 
have the advantage, but we are not yet 
secure. We surp our rivals in some de- 
partments of activity, but in some we lag 
behind, and in none more than the domain 
of art. More than this, to me the most 
disquieting symptom of our time is that we 
fail to comprehend our weakness or to 
appreciate our danger, 

I wish it to be understood 
speak of art, I mean art in 
sense, and not that caprice which often 
passes about us for art. Art, I apprehend, 
is not a gewgaw of the rich, or a trade in 
peddiing bric-A-brac; art is that manifold 
industry which administers to the senses 
of an age. Evidently the objects and uses 
of art must vary with the century. There 
is an emotional art, and a material or 
commercial art; both are good, useful, 
profitable, but I insist that they are equal. 
The commercial art stands on a parity with 
the emotional art, and the neglect of it is 
possibly even more dangerous. I will pro- 
ceed to explain my meaning 

The greatest economic pitfall of our 
Western civilization is, in my judgment, 
waste, and our chief item of waste is the 
leakage of income to Europe, through citi- 
zens who live wholly or partially abroad. 
These individuals live abroad because they 
find their senses gratified in Europe more 
perfectly than in the United States, be- 
cause in fine in some respects Europeans 
are more intelligent than Americans. 
Bankers estimate that Americans spend 
upward of $100,000,000 annually in foreign 
countries, a sum, possibly, not far from 
the net earnings of the United States Steel 
Corporation, after deducting the cost of 
the renewal of the plant. For the most 
part, this enormous outlay is dead loss. We 
have nothing to show for it. It hag been 
absorbed by foreign railways, hotels, thea- 
tres, and dressmakers. Were New York 
as attractive to our own people as Paris, 
much of this money would stay at home, 
and we should also attract strangers hith- 
er. In reality, New York somewhat re- 
sembles a gigantic railway junction. New 
York is thronged, but those who visit her 
are apt to come for business and not to 
tarry for pleasure. The same thing is true 
of most American cities. * * * 

For many centuries the Greek and the 
Phoenicians struggled for commercial 
supremacy. At length the Greeks prevailed, 
and he who weighs the evidence can hard- 
ly escape the conclusion that they so pre- 
vailed because they possessed instincts 
which the Phoenicians lacked. Further- 
more, the Greeks have been extolled for 
many qualities, chiefly artistic and literary; 
to my mind their genius rather lay in 
finance and colonization. Before all else 
they were men of business, perhaps the 
most sagacious the world has ever known, 
and they conceived and perfected an eco- 
nomic system which outlasted the Phoen!- 
cian kingdem and the Roman Empire, and 
ended only after a life of 2,000 years, in 
the cataclysm of the crusades. 

Now, as the Greeks were commercial and 
materialistic, so they had a materialistic 
form of expression. I think no man con- 
versant with practieal affairs, and at the 
same time familiar with the masterpieces 
of an emotional era, like the Middle Ages, 
ean have strolled day by day upon the 
Acropolis at Athens, or mused an after- 
noon upon the rocks of Sunium, without 
recognizing the gulf which separated Peri- 
eles from St. Louis, or Phidias from the 
monks who built St. Denis. The Greek 
temple was not an awful and mysterious 
shrine where an awestruck congregation 
bowed itself before the miracle which 
ereated before them their god; it was not 
even intended to accommodate a vast 
throng of worshippers. Its uses were 
rather external than internal. It formed 
part of a logical scheme of civic decoration, 
The Greeks were maritime; their cities 
usually lay upon the coast; they wished 
them to be visible from afar. According- 
ly, upen some conspicuous point they built 
a temple of gleaming marble; perhaps they 
tinted it te enhance its brilliancy. 
temple, though small, was faultless; its 
construction, though good, was economical; 
it maintained itself by its own weight; it 
needed few or no repairs. Once seen, it 
could never be mistaken. In fine, it was 
the most refined, the most effective, and 
the cheapest form of advertising ever de- 
vised, and its success has been commensu- 
rate with its deserts. I venture to assert 
that no investment ever ylelded such a 
large return through so long a period as 


that when I 
its broadest 


their contribution to the tax which 
Greek genius still levies on the world. The 
same fact is true of Sicily and Paestum. 
Does my estimate of Greek art seem a 
heresy? I pray you turn with me to the 
Greek for there, indeed, Hellas 


will give more for an established 
than for the most exquisite device, if the 
device be unknown, and hence it 
Athens never changed her trade mark, but 
coined her archaic ow!s the end. The 
Greeks were never emotional at a 
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velopment. A one-sided ci 
be wasteful, because it fails 
equally for production and for 
The aim of civilization should be to be self- 
sufficing. The weakness of Rome lay in 
her industrial incapacity) She could con- 
quer and spend the avatis of her con- 
quests, but she could herself provide 
the food and luxuries her 
craved. Hence from the outset 
went against her, and it is a 
an incontrovertible fact that 
because she could not compete in 
ure or in art with those whom she 
slaved. 

Phoenicia 
phenomenon. 
spend. Usually 
architecture, and 
visit her mean 
sometimes she 
and then she became 
She sheathed the Temple 8 
Carthage with goid plates worth $1,2 
000, and accomplished only its destruction 
Goid is a poor building material, besides 
attracting robbers, and therefor 
Cr ge and Corinth were beth 
with about equal ferocity, the 
eclumns of Corinth still stand 
revenue, while the Temple of the 
perished utterly. 

Take a modern example. F 
beer overrun, pillaged, devast she 
has had to bear the burden of the custliest 
wer otf modern times, as well as of a vast 
inJetonity; moreover, she has practicaily 
withdrawn from competition in come cf 
whet are supposed to be the more impor- 
tant industrial departments, such, for ex- 
amrie, as iron and steel. Yet France car- 
ries her huge debt, pays for her army, 
and, with a stationary population, remains 
the richest nation of Europe. Contrast her 
with England. Engiand under the strain 
of a petty war with a few thousand peas- 
ants, which may have cost in two years 
$1,000,000,000, or the amount of the French 
indemnity, shows painful signs of exhaus- 
tion. The reason is plain. England is 
wasteful; France is saving. France is 
almost self-sufficing; England relies on 
foreigners for food, for luxuries, for miner- 
als, for amusements. England has also a 
very large non-resident population. A 
colony in every Continental town. On the 
other hand, she has few artistic industries 
by which she can tax the world. 

A generation ago the French made an 
investment in the reorganization of Paris 
upon the basis of modern art production. 
The scheme adopted was comprehensive, 
and included every sensuous gratification, 
from the marvelous collections of the 
Louvre and the National Library, which 
are open free, to the theatres, the restau- 
rants, and the dressmakers of the boule- 
vards and the Rue de la Paix. No man can 
estimate the harvest France reaps from 
these sources, but I think I risk little in 
affirming that it must equal our profits on 
iron and steel, and probably exceeds the 
net returns on English shipping, for Eng- 
giish shipping is suffering from BPnglish 
waste. From the apparent ,earnings of 
English vessels a deduction must be made 
for all freights paid for food imported and 
consumed in the kingdom which English 
farmers might grow; for all ores now pur- 
chased which once were drawn from Eng- 
lish mines, and for all coal exported which 
fs burned by steamers in this service. 
When this deduction is made the favorable 
balance shrivels, but the money travelers 
leave in France is net gain. Hence it is 
that when England seeks to borrow, her 
funds steadily fall, for she has now no 
large accumulations seeking investment, 
while the French have kept without effort 
$400,000,000 loaned in London througheut 
the last Summer. 

Turn once more, I beg you, to the Greeks, 
for the contemplation of that amazing peo- 
ple is the most instructive lesson in eco- 
nomics with which I am acquainted. Ob- 
serve their sagacity, versatility, and re- 
source, They, indeed, created an evenly 
balanced social system—a system which for 
that reason survived the Phoenician cities 
and the Western empire. and only fell with 
the fall of Constantinople. When Corinth, 
for reasons which I will spare you, ceased 
to be a commanding port, the Greeks mi- 
grated to Alexandria, and did for Alex- 
andria what they had previously done for 
Corinth and Athens. . They made Alex- 
andria not only a great commercial em- 
porium, but the pleasantest residence with- 
in the empire. They thus eliminated waste, 
for natives spent their inceme at heme, 
while strangers flocked to Egypt from 
abroad. So Athens, long after she had lost 
her trade and exhausted her mines, lived 
on the income she drew from traveling 
Romans. 


We, Mr. President, may profitably spend 
an hour to ponder upon the GreeKs, and it 
would be well for us if we could profit by 
their example, an example which should 
teach us to apply business methods to our 
art. We are wasteful beGhuse we are not 
intelligent and because we are too dull 
even to learn. In our industries we have 
long since been taught by necessity the 
value of combination, concentration, and 
continuity of effort. We recognize the 
evil of waste. In art we continue dilet- 
tantes, we consume our energies and our 
funds in divers channels, all of which may” 
possibly be praiseworthy, but none 6f which 
ean be profitable, since they lack unity 
and lead to no practical end. We do not 
advance ourselves either by ostentation or 
by imitation. Our problem is to make our 
National Hfe attractive, and we can only 
solve it by studying the instincts and the 
tastes of the society in which we live. Any 

worth the name must be evolved by 
demands of contemporary society, Con- 
the compass of the Greek mind. Wag, 

t t men asked? All the world flocked 
to Olympia, for the Greeks had the best 
games. Was it beauty? t cities 
equalled Athens and ? Was it 
society? Who could compare Rome with 
Athens or Alexandria? Was it learning? 
Does a nm live who has never heard of 
the age and the Alexan- 
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To succeed in art, as to succeed 
serious endeavor, sagacity and 
effort are essential, and here, £ submit, lies 
the opportunity, I may say the duty, of 
New York New York has 
equaling Corinth or Alexandria, and New 
York should teach this Nation how to uve 
greatly the nobie gifts of nature. In this 
task you cannot triumph by devoting to it 
the lees and refuse of your minds: by giv- 
ing an hour here and there snatched from 
. or tolls. 
treat New York gravely, even as 
treated Athens or Napoleon treated 
You must have a plan, you must 
that plan steadfastly through 
until you reach your goal. 

Even here at hand we 
though on a moderate scale 
the National Government 
ington upon a specific 
fortune and bad, through years 

nent, that scheme has been 
Washington is fast becoming one 

» beautiful cities of the earth. Also 
reaps her reward. hington is now 
most fashionable ter watering 
America, and 140 or 1530 rich families 
the interest on $100,000,000, 
though If do not believe any 
been expended on adorning 
beyond the public buildings 
qvote the Greeks. ‘Their trumph 
} in building better. but in 
cheaper, than their neighbors 

There is no reascn why New York 
not excel, for she has all the resources of 
an international metropolis You can do 
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far more for New York than Congress has | 


done for Washington; you can do what the 
Greeks did for Alexandria—you can make 
her alike a financial and artistic capital. 
By so doing you would also aid our com- 
mon country No city has a finer site, 
none more wealth, more intelligence, or 
more energy, and New York could succeed 
as brilliantly in this momentous 
prise as she does in transportation, in in 
dustry, or in finance, if she would devoie to 
it a tithe of the genius which she lavishes 
on railway administration or on the Stock 
Exchange. 
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Mr. Ives’s Columbus Letter, 

| Brayton Ives, banker and sometime 
bibliophile, but now a purchaser of high- 
class trotters, has just gained his cele- 
brated suit brought against Gilbert I. Ellis 
to determine the genuineness of an alleged 
Columbus letter which he bought in March, 
1890, believing it to be the only copy of 
the Naples edition of April, 1493, which 
existed outside of the Ambrosian Library, 
at Milan. 

At the Ives sale, in 1891, the “ Letter” 
was sold for $4,306 to Dodd, Mead & Co., 
who later catalogued it at $6,750, and later 
returned it to Mr. Ives when it was ru- 
mored that it was not the Ambrosian 

| quarto—not even an earlier iseve of that 

quarto, as Mr: Ives thought, but simply 
a forgery, printed in Italy within recent 
years in clese imitation of the copy a 
Milan. : 

Mr. Ives then brought suit against Mr. 
Ellis to recover on the warranty given 
at the time of purchase. The first trial 
took place in February. 1899. before Judge 
Leventritt of the Supreme Court, and Mr. 
Ives was defeated. The matter was taken 
to the Court of Appeals, which has decided 
in the banker’s favor by 5 to 2. 

The most interesting thing about the 
whole affair is the fact that Mr. Ives was 
offered at the time he bought the spurious 
“Letter” a unique copy of the Santangel 
epistle, printed in folie, apparently at Bar- 
celona before the middle of April, 149, 
and now believed to be the earliest Colum- 
bus letter. This was discovered in Spain 
in 1889, and, after passing through the 
hands of Maisonneune and Quaritch, and 
being declined by Mr. Ives, was finally 
secured by the Lenox Library, and may 
now be seen in that magnificen 
The Ives catalogue says: “ 
and the quarto were offered 
of the latter at about the same 
the present copy was bought in 
that it was the earlier edition 
desirable in every respect.” 
ment bears the date of January, 18M. 
Court of Appeals decision of December, 
1901, tells another story. 
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LONDON LETTER. 


Written for Toe New YorK Times SATUR- 
DAY Review or Booxs by 


WILLIAML,. ALDEN. 


ONDON, Dec. 19.—Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, in his article in the 
last number of The National 
Review, counters pleasantly 
on the Baconians by assert- 
ing that Shakespeare was 
really the author of most of 
the works which have hitherto been at- 
tributed to Bacon. In support of his view 
he manufactures a cipher, aftér the man- 
ner of the late’ Ignatius Donnelly, which 
proves thut Shakespeare wrote Bacow's 
works quite as conclusively as the Donnelly 
cipher proves that Bacon wrote Shake- 
speare’s works, There could not be a bet- 
ter answer to the Baconian lunacy, but, of 
course, it will have no effect upon the cu- 
rious persons who believe that Shakespeare 
pseudonym for Bacon. 
those who believe that the 
simply a prophecy in 
Plazzi Smith taught this 
measurements 
Petrie 
were 
the 
has 


was only a 
There 
Great Pyramid ts 
granite, The lat 

delusion, and based it upon 
of the Pyramid. Prot. 
showed that these measurements 

wrong, but this sweeping away of 
foundations of the Pyramid delusion 
had no effect upon the followers of Piazzl 
Smith. They still cling to their theories 


are 


Flinders 


as firmly as ever, and completely igiore | 


Prof. Petrie and all his works. Similarly 
it would be impossible to convince a Ba- 
conian the absurdity of his belief, and, 
though Mr. Leslie Stephen's delightful skit 
will thoroughly enjoyed by all sane 
readers, it will not convert a single Bacon- 
jan. 

By the bye, it would be very use 
a similar reductio ad absurdum the 
Pyramid theory by proving from measure- 
ments of the Washington Capitol that it Is 
a record of American history, and a prophe- 
cy of the future of the Republic. The rule 
would be simply, * Make own 
urements to fit your 
really the system upon 
erers of Baconian ciphers 
amuses them, and it does not 
any great harm 


of 


be 


to 
of 


easy 


your 
own theories.”’ 
which the 
proceed it 
do the world 


meas- 
That is 


discov- 
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In addition to the life of Stevenson which 
has just been published we are to have 
of Stevenson Mr 
knew Steven more 
than Mr. Henley knew him, 

intellectual side Stevenson 
the first to recognize Mr. Hen 
ley's remarkable poetic gifts, and Henley 
was one of the first to recognize the abill- 
ties Stevenson They worked 
in writing, though the 
not appear to be popular theatregoers 
of the present day, they excellent 
reading und ought to be far more widely 
known than they are. Mr. Henley’s rem- 
of ought to be most 
interesting, and they will be eagerly looked 
for by Stevensonians 


some reminiscences by 
Henley 


thorot 


Few 
rhiy 
hi 
was one of 


men on 
at 
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of together 


play and plays do 
with 


make 
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A learned German, Prof. Nyrop, of 
whom I am ashamed to that I had 
never heard until the other day, has writ- 
ten a book entitled ** The Kiss and Its His- 
tory,"’ which is shortly to be published in 
English. It will be interesting to see kiss- 
ing treated from a scientific point of view. 
Hitherto the only information that scien- 
tific men have given us concerning the kiss 
is that it is a dangerous means of commu- 
nicating microbic This informa- 
tion does not appear to have had any effect 
in lessening the practice of the art. The 
lover who would think of microbes when 
about to kiss his beloved would indeed be 
a curious sort of person But we may look 
for more important information from Prof. 
Nyrop. He will doubtless, after the thor- 
ough method of the German scientific per- 
son, show us precisely how and when the 
custom of kissing originated, the nature of 
its connection with the sun myth, and the 
effect which the custom has had the 
tevelopment, physical and moral, man- 
kind. Of course, he has made innumerable 

periments in kissing, for his theories will 
of course require.to be substantiated 
facts which could be ascertained no 
other way. The grave narration of these 
experiments, their effect upon the Profes- 
sor, and incidentally thefr effect upon his 
wife and his domestic peace, ought to fur- 
nish excellent reading. Probably the book 
will form a sort of text book for young 
people of either sex and will be extensively 
studied in female sermimaries. I hope that 
the illustrations will be made from photo- 
graphs and will do full justice to the 


one 


say 


diseases. 


upon 


of 


by 
in 


text 
** 
* 
translation Stendhal's 
Parme " 


A new 
treuse de 
Of course any 


of * Char- 
has just been published. 
novel reads differently 
translation from the way in which it reads 
in the original. I have never read Stendhal 
except in French, and | wonder if my pres- 
ent failure to delight in the “ Chartreuse 
de Parme " is due to the translation, which 
seems to be fairly made, 


in a 


or to the change 
in one’s taste which inevitably comes with 
years. There time when I admired 
Stendhal immensely, but to-day he 
to me to be heavy, and rather tedious, I 
shall get down his *' Le Rouge et le Noir" 
and see if that, too, has been dulled by 
the lapse of time. Certainly our literary 
likinas change with the years, and it would 
be interesting to know whether this marks 
an improvement in literature 
dence in our taste. 


was a 


seems 


or a deva- 


As I risked saying last week, the re- 
port that Mr. Hardy has decided to write 
no more novels turns out to be wholly un- 
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warranted, There are certain novelists con- 
cerning whom a similar report would be 
extremely welcome, but Mr. Hardy is not 
of that number. His growth in popularity 
has been almost as slow as that of Mr. 
Meredith, but it has been equally sure. 
Among the British novelists of the present 
day he stands incontestibly next to Mr. 
Meredith, and to most of us it seems that 
his later novels are incomparably better 
than his earlier ones. He may yet do 
greater work than he so far has done, and 
were he now to cease to work it would be a 
loss which we could ill afford. 


There is a new volume of stories by the 
lady who signs herself “ Zack.’ As usual, 
they have been received, not merely with 
the praise which they certainly deserve, 
but with what 1 cannot but think to be 
excessive and unwarranted praise, For 
example, one of the leading critical papers 
compares “Zack” with Guy Maupas- 
sant, which is much as if one were to cor 
“The Light of Asia’’ with ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ or the Waverley novels with 
the historical novels which are just now 
pouring from the press and selling at the 
rate of hundreds of 
No one questions 
** Zack °° 


short stories. 


de 


pare 


thousands of copies 
for a moment that 
an unusually clever writer of 
That her stories are interest- 
ing in spite of the wearisome dialect 
which most of them are wrilten, alone 
sufficient proof that they are clever. But 
what I cannot understand is the unlimited 
ise with which every book 
issued by her is received. Of course the 
fault may be purely my own, but it is a 
curlous fact that many persons who speak 
highly of “ Zack's" read very 
few of them, and show no very ardent de- 
sire to read more. She has suddenly be- 
come the fashion, and while it is .pleasant 
to reflect that fashion 
a writer of real merit, it is not 
perceive precisely why ‘* Zack’ should 
praised above all other story writers 


is 


in 


is 


and fulsome prt 


stories have 
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to 
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SO easy 


I mentioned recently that the Reyal Com- 
missioner, who had been sent to N ples to 
investigate municipal corruptions, had re- 
perted that Signora Matilda Serao and her 
husband, Signor Scarfoglio, had been guilty 
of selling municipal offices at the rate of 
one or two hundred frances each, Signor 
Scarfoglio lives in luxury and keeps his 
yacht, and he is merely the editor of 
a paper people have naturally inquired 
whence derived sufficient to 
live in splendor only 
three Italian daily 
thelr expenses, and 
granted that an Italian newspaper is mer 


ly the organ of one or another politician 

supports it out of his 

the help of Government 
Scarfoglio’s paper is 


as 


an income 
There 
newspapers 
every 


he 
two or 


that pas 


takes it for 


are 


one 





who own 
with 
Signor 


sort of property that warrants the 


purse or 
subsidie 
hardly the 
keeping 
of yachts, and the accusation against him 
will be regarded by many people as a very 
But Signora Serao has a large 
income of her own, derived from the sales 
of her books, which have now been 
lated into nearly all the European languages 
If she has descended to selling her influence 
to officeseekers for a few franes she has 
certainly done what was wholly without the 
excuse of poverty. The Government, how- 
ever, is expected to be resolute in 
cuting both Signora Serao and her hus 
band, and in the course of the trial we 
shall probably have interesting revelations. 
It is said that they have both been arrested, 
but it does not follow that the report is 
true. I trust that it is not, at least so far 
as regards Matilda Serao, and I have strong 
hopes that in the forthcoming trial her 
alleged complicity with office brokerage 
will prove to be unfounded. 
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trans- 
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Rudyard Kipling is, I hear, to 
England for the Winter, but as he 
does not care to advertise his movements 
in the press no one knows to what part of 
the world he is going. Doubtless it will he 
to some place where there is perpetual sun 
India is just at present out of the question 
as a place in which to spend the Winter, 
ft the plague has spread widely 
the country that no one who can keep out 
of India cares to visit it. I faney that if it 
were not for the plague India would beckon 
to Mr. Kipling in a way that would be ir- 
resistible. W. L. ALDEN 
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fF ecord Price for “Vicar of \Wake- 


field.” 


At the of “the library of a gentle- 
| man deceased,” held at Sotheby's on Dee 
11, a fine copy of the first edition 
| Goldsmith's “ Vicar of Wakefield,”’ 
G4 by 4 inches, and in the 
binding, fetched the record 


sale 


of 
meas- 
original 
price of 


uring 
calf 
£126 
The former record of $620 was established 
Frederick W. lrench's the 
original calf, which was sold at Libbie's, in 
Boston, last April. The best of the three 
copies sold during the. last auction season 
| in London realized £85 last May, and 
apparently purchased for an American co}- 
lector. It had been rebound 
by Riviére, did not compare, 
course, with a as originally 
| A little earlier in the season Fraser's copy 
| rebound by Bedford, for £80, and last 
month Thomas Chatto of Pickering & Chat- 
to had exhibition at 1 Fifth Avenue 
a copy red morocco by Riviére & Son, 
which priced at $475. The value 
rebound copy will prohably remain 
some time at about $400, but the Viear " 
in its original state should steadily appre- 
ciate in worth in the present market. Sey- 
eral years from now $630 will thought 
; a reasonable price for a copy this 
| dition 
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MRS. GRANT. 
meee, 


Her “Memoirs of an American 
Lady” Reprinted After a 
Long Interval.* 


The ‘“ Memoirs of an American Lady’ 
has now been out of print for many 
years. The book was first published in 
London in 1808, and reprinted the following 
year. The first American edition ap- 
peared in 1800, at New York. The suc- 
ceeding issues were rapidly exhausted, and 
for a long time it has been impossible to 
obtain them, except by chance, for excessive 
prices. The publishers have 
useful service in again publishing 
charming description of the life and cus- 
toms of the eighteenth century in this 
country. It is of the most charming 
as well as one of the most faithful pict- 
ures of Colonial New York that Is known 

Its author, Mrs. 


performed a 
this 


one 


Grant, was the daughter 
one Duncan MeVicar, a Scotch officer 
the British Army, who came to America 
when his child was still an infant. During 
her residence in this country she spent 
much time in and near Albany, the s 
of her narrative. She afterward married 
Mr. Grant, a young army Chaplain, 
was usually known “Mrs. Grant 
Laggan," to distinguish her from her 
temporary, Mrs. Grant of Carron. She 


many mistakes concerning the 
names and relationship of the people who 
figure in her memoirs, Which is doubtless 
to the fact that she did 
her reminiscences until some 
after the occurrence of the 

she describes. She gives, however. a very 
charming portrayal of Colonial life in th 
Province of New York. 

Mrs. Grant the author 
works, such ‘The Letters from the 
Mountains’ and various poems, but her 
best-known work was the present volume of 
sketches of American life before the Revo- 
lution. Gen. James Grant Wilson, the god 
son of the authoress, in his introductory 
memoir, 


Mrs. Grant's best-known work, 
1807, at the age of fifty-two, and issued by 
her friends the Messrs. Longman of London 
in the year following, is entitled ** Memoirs 
of an American Lady.” It consists, in ad- 
dition to her youthful recollections of Mar- 
garita Schuyler, [and of Major Gen. Philip 
se huyler,} who married her cousin, Col 
Philip Schuyler of Albany, of descriptions 
of the simple manners of the descendants 
of the Dutch settlers, sketches of the his- 
tory of New York, and anecdotes of the In- 
dians, What did not fall within her own 
personal experiences as a child she ap- 
pears to have gleaned from the conversa 
tion of Mrs. Schuyler and others, and she 
eems to have forgotten nothing; for the 
quick-witted child had an observant eye 


and a mind like Macaulay's, which was 


Wax 


The 
of 
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‘ene 


and 
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makes 


not write 
forty 


events 


years 


which 


was 
as 


of other 


says: 


begun in 


to marble 


with two chapters 
: in which Mr 

Grant, who, like Mrs. Schuyler, was a 
stanch and true Tory, indulges in lugubri- 
ous prophecies of the moral, social, and in- 
tellectual future of the country. ‘ What 
the loss of the Huguenots,” sfe remarks, 
“was to commerce and manufactures in 
France, that of the Loyalists was to relig- 
ion, literature, and amenity in America.” 
My excellent @odmother should have lived 
to see our Centennial and Columbia Ex- 
positions, or the later display of 1:1 in 
Buffalo. A second edition of the work ap- 


receive and to retain 


concludes 
Reflections, 


volume 
General 


| peared in 1800, and was reprinted the same 





jon 


| 
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year in Boston and in New York. Other 
editions appeared in the latter city in 1836 
and 1846, also in Albany in 1876, while a 
og edition was published in London in 
S17. 

The memoirs must be read as a whole in 
order fully to appreciate their charm, but 
it will suffice to give here an extract on 
the breaking up of the ice in the Hudson 
River, which has been highly praised as a 
thrilling and realistic pen picture: 
Soon after this I witnessed, for the 
time, ‘the sublime spectacle of the 
breaking up on the river; an object that 
fills and elevates the mind with ideas of 
power and grandeur, and, indeed, magnifi- 
eence; before which all the triumphs of 
human art sink into contemptuous insig- 
nificance. This noble object of animated 
greatness, for such it seemed, I never 
missed; its approach being announced, like 
a loud and long peal of thunder, the whole 
population of Albany was down at the 
riverside in a moment, and if it happened, 
as was often the case, in the morning, 
there could not be a more grotesque 
semblage. No one who had a nightcap on 
waited to put it off: as for waiting for 
one’s cloak or gloves, it was a thing out 
of the question; you caught the thing next 
you, that could wrap round you, and run 
In the way you saw every door left open, 
and pails, baskets, &c., without number, 
set down in the street. It was a perfect 
saturnalia. People never dreamed of being 
obeyed by their slaves till the ice was past 
The houses were leit quite empty; the 
meanest slave, the youngest child, all were 
to be found on the shore. Such as could 
walk, ran; and they that could not, were 
carried by those whose duty it would have 
been to stay and attend them. 
When arrived at the show 
the audience collected to witnes: 
tacle of human invention, the multitude, 
with their eyes all bent one way, stood im- 
movable and silent as death, till the tumult 
ed the mighty commotion 
ed then every one tried to 
to vast conceptions with which 
mind had been distended. Every child 
every negro Was sure to say, Is not 
this like the day of judgment?" and what 
they said every one e thought Now to 
describe this is impossible; but I mean to 
account, in some degree, for it The ice 
which had been all Winter very thick, in- 
stead of diminishing, as might be expected 
in Spring. still increased, as the sunshine 
came and the days lengthened. Much snow 
fell in February, which, melted by the 
heat of the sun. Was stagnant for a day 
the surface of the ice; and then by the 
night frost which were still sever 
added, as a new accession to the 
of it, above the former surface 
so often repeated that in some 
ice gained two feet in thickness 
heat of the suh became such 
huve expected should have 
solved it nscious were 
the safety } accumulation 
ed, that the s 3 
the ice when the 
everything looked 
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AN AMERICAN 
Sketches of Manners and 
They Existed Preyiou te che 
Revolution By Mrs. Anne Grant With a 
Memoir of Mrs. Grant and Numerous Notes 
by James Grant Wilson New York Dodd, 
Mead & Co, 1902. 2 vols. 8vo. $3.50. 
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there was so much melted on the surface 
that the horses were knee deep in water 
while traveling on ft, and portentous 
cracks on every side announced the ap- 
roaching rupture. This could scarce have 
een produced by the mere influence of the 
sun till midsummer. It was the swelling of 
the waters under the ice, increased by rivu- 
lets enlarged by melted snows, that pro- 
duced this catastrophe; for such the awful 
concussion made it appear, The prelude to 
the general bursting of this mighty mass 
was a fracture, lengthways, in the middle 
of the stream, produced by the effort of the 
imprisoned waters, now increased too much 
to be cqntained within their wonted bounds. 
Conceive a solid mass, from six to eight 
feet thick, bursting for many miles in one 
continued rupture, produced by a force in- 
conceivably great, and, in a manner, iuex- 
pressibly sudden. 

Thunder is no adequate Image 
awful explosion, which roused 
sleepers within reach of the sound as com- 
pletely as the final convulsion of nature 
and the solemn peal of the awakening 
trumpet might be supposed to do. The 
stream in Summer was confined by a peb- 
bly strand, overhung with high and steep 
banks, crowned with lofty trees, which 
were considered as a sacred barrier against 
the encroachments of this annual visita- 
tion. Never dryads dwelt in more security 
than those of the vine-clad elms, that ex- 
tended their ample branches over this 
mighty stream Their tangled nets iaid 
bare by the impetuous torrents, formed 
caverns ever fresh and fragrant, where the 
most delicate plants flourished, unvisited 
by scorching suns or nipping blasts and 
nothing could be more singular than the 
variety of plants and birds that were shel- 
tered in these intricate safe recesses. But 
when the bursting of the crystal surface 
set loose the many waters that had rushed 
down, swollen with the annual tribute of 
dissolving snow, the islands and lowlands 
were all flooded in an instant, and the lofty 
banks, from which you were wont to over- 
look the stream, were now entirely filled 
by an {mpetuous torrent, bearing down 
with incredible and tumultuous rage ‘m- 
mense shoals of i which, breaking every 
instant by the concussionof others, jammed 
together in some places, in.others erecting 
themselves in gigantic heights for an | 
stant in the alr, and seemed to combat 
with their fellow-giants crowding on,in all 
directions and falling together with an 
inconceivable crash, formed a terrible mov- 
ing picture, animated and various beyond 
conception, for it was not only the ceru- 
lean ice, whose broken edges combating 
with the stream refracted light into a thou- 
sand rainbows that charmed your atten- 
tion; lofty pines, large pieces of the bank 
torn off by the ice with all their early 
green and tender foliage. were drove on like 
traveling islands amid this battle of 
breakers, for such it seemed. I am absurd- 
ly attempting to paint a scene under 
which the powers of language sink. Suf- 
fice it that this year its solemnity was 
increased by an unusual quantity of snow, 
which the last hard Winter had imu- 
lated, and the dissolution of which now 
threatened an inundation 
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